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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—>—— 

HERE is very little to record from the seat of war. 
Friday's telegrams, however, based on reports of 
Chinese refugees from Port Arthur who have landed at Chifu, 
go to show that fighting has been going on around Port 
Arthur during the whole of the past week. They speak of 
every soldier having left the fortress for the front—<.e., for the 
outside chain of works—and of repeated bombardments both 
by land and sea. Whether these reports indicate that the 
final assault is taking place it is hard to say. A fact which 
supports this view is that the Japanese allow no messages in 
regard to Port Arthur to come over the cable which they 
control. On the whole, however, we are inclined to believe 
that the Japanese are still only creeping up and preparing for 
their grand assault, which may not take place for several 
days. Meantime the Russians report somewhat mysterious 
movements on the part of a Japanese squadron which has 
been bombarding the west coast of Liaotung. On land there 
has been continued skirmishing between the opposing forces 
of Generals Kuropatkin and Kuroki on the Liaoyang road. 
One of these encounters which took place on June 7th 
appears to have been on a somewhat large scale, as General 
Kuropatkin reports over a hundred Russian casualties. His 
detachment, he says, was driven out of Sai-ma-tse by a 

Japanese brigade. 














The Daily Express of Monday prints an interesting letter 
from its Tokio correspondent on the spirit and temper of the 
Japanese people in the present war. One striking instance is 
that of a widow who committed suicide when she discovered 
that her only son refrained from volunteering because he was 
her sole support. Another story, told the correspondent at the 
War Office in Tokio, was of seven old men who sent a letter 
written in their blood, begging that, as military regulations 





Japan. A few French officers made of the Mahrattas soldiers 
who were formidable even to Wellington; and Runjeet 
Singh’s Sikh soldiery, who shook our Indian Empire, were all 
trained by Dutch, Italian, and French officers. The Indian 
Government are well aware of this truth, and in every treaty 
with a feudatory State insert a clause forbidding the employ- 
ment of any European or American military instructor. The 
clause, by the way, does not cover the Japanese. 


The expedition to Lhasa is rapidly developing into a war. 
The Tibetans on the 7th inst. made a daring attempt to cut 
our communications by an attack on the post at Kangma, but 
were repulsed with a loss of one hundred ‘and sixteen killed, 
and probably twice that number wounded. The march on 
Lhasa will commence, it is stated, on June 26th, by which 
time the reinforcements will have arrived; and the expedi- 
tion will consist of four thousand two hundred soldiers, in- 
cluding five hundred Europeans, and an adequate force of 
artillery. The evidence as to the defensive strength of the 
enemy is still imperfect, and there is no confirmation of the 
reported arrival of cavalry; but it is probable that Lhasa will 
be desperately defended. Our readers should note the state- 
ment, which is true, that the ruling men in Bhutan have paid 
a visit of ceremony to Colonel Younghusband to congratulate 
him on his Mission. This is most important, not only because 
the Bhutanese control the easiest passes between Bengal and 
Tibet, but because they are Lamaists who clearly prefer 
political advantages to the religious advantages which might 
be acquired by assisting their spiritual head. We fancy that 
the rule of the Lamas has been directed very much to their 
own profit, especially during the period when the Dalai Lama 
was always a child. 


As we expected, the settlement between Great Britain and 
France as to the future of Morocco included ample provision 
for satisfying both the interests and the pride of Spain on the 
Southern shore of the Mediterranean. By an arrangement 
not yet quite concluded she is to assume, as we suggested she 
should four years ago, the guardianship of the whole Northern 


debarred them from serving in the Regular Army, they might | coast, from Melilla to the Sebu River on the Atlantic. The 


be allowed to form a “battotai,” or battalion of swordsmen, 


who, in feudal times, rushed at the enemy with blades un- 
sheathed. Numbers of letters have also been received from | 


schoolboys under the age-limit offering to go to the front as 
servants or in any capacity. Discipline, intelligence, and 
equipment are powerful assets in a national struggle; but 
what renders the Japanese so peculiarly formidable is that 
their efficiency is backed by a fervid patriotism animating all 
Tanks and ages. The nation forms one vast forlorn hope. 


| Spanish Press is inclined to be indignant, declaring that 


Spain obtains nothing except a new responsibility; but the 
Court is satisfied, and, indeed, it is difficult to see what more the 
two great contracting Powers could have done. They have 
assigned to Spain functions which in the event of the dis- 
solution of the Shereefian Empire might easily be developed, 
if Spain is willing and strong enough, into a formal protec- 
torate. They cannot undertake to direct the future policy of 


| Spain, which may by that time be a Republic, nor can they 
| invest her with a strength which of herself she does not 


The German Staff consoles itself for the unexpected possess. It must suffice that neither of them claims what she 


successes of the Japanese Army by believing that that Army | regards as her natural heritage, and that the really dangerous, 
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point of dispute, the overlordship of Tangier, will not belong 
to a Power which in time of stress might venture to close the 
Mediterranean. The statement that Germany has asked for 
permission to fortify a harbour on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco is repudiated by Germany herself, where the best 
authorities admit that such a harbour, even if one could be 
discovered, would be very expensive to maintain, and of no 
practical value if maintained. 


The correspondent of the Times in Macedonia denies that 
the distress in that province has been in any way alleviated 
by the Turkish Government. None of the eight thousand 
houses which they claim to have rebuilt have been so much as 
begun, the dispossessed villagers living in sheds of wicker- 


work or mud, towards the construction of which they have 
received doles of from 10s. to £2. The misery in the remoter 


districts is extreme, cases of death from starvation being re- 
ported ; while the officials refuse permission to go abroad, as 
the peasantry have hitherto done, in search of work. Naturally 
the Bulgarian sympathisers are forming armed bands “to put 
down brigandage,” and general insurrection cannot be put off 
for ever. At the same time, the outrages in Armenia have 
become so persistent and serious that the British Ambassador 
has called on the Grand Vizier to remonstrate, receiving, of 
course, in return smooth assurances that the Kurds have 
been directed to keep quiet, and that the Armenians began 
the disturbances with assistance from their brethren beyond 
the Russian border. The Turks, in fact, evidently believe 
that with Russia fully occupied in the Far East they have a 
free hand, and may read any lessons they please to unarmed 
but non-submissive populations. That they may bring the 
Austrians down upon them before they have done must be 
the prayer of every friend of the Christians of the Near East, 
and perhaps the intervention of Vienna is not so hopeless as 
is imagined. The “benevolence” of Great Britain in such an 
enterprise would remove much of its difficulty in the eyes of 
Count Goluchowski, 


The one great danger of the United States, which is called 
there “the madness of Labour,” was strongly illustrated by 
an incident which occurred in Colorado on June 6th. The 
miners of Colorado have kept up an intermittent strike, 
marked by many of the incidents of civil war, for the last 
three years, and on the day named they committed a crime 
almost without a parallel. They laid a quantity of dynamite 
under the platform of the railway station at a place called 
Independence, and while a number of non-Union men were 
taking their places in the train, blew it up. Twenty men were 
instantly shattered to pieces, and the station destroyed. The 
public became excited, the Governor called out the Militia, and 
in subsequent rioting in the town of Dunnville, near Victor, 
the Militiamen were fired on, and seven or eight soldiers and 
rioters killed. It is believed that the State will in the end 
be occupied by national troops, the possibility of local con- 
trol having ended. The miners, it is said, have one serious 
grievance. A Referendum was taken upon the question of 
fixing the working day by law at eight hours, and it was 
carried by a majority of forty thousand. The Legislature, 
however, having, as the miners suspect, been bribed, refused 
the necessary ratification, and the hours of labour are still 
decided by the capitalists, who are now offering the Union 
men the alternatives of quitting the district and being hanged. 
There is, in fact, something like anarchy in Colorado, which 
depends for its prosperity upon the mines, and which has 
attracted great crowds of foreign labourers of Socialist 
opinions. 


Ata meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday 
Mr. W. W. A. Fitzgerald read a most interesting paper on 
the commercial possibilities of the Soudan. Dealing in 
detail with the different provinces, he pointed out that, owing 
to the great extent of the territory and the variety of 
climates and soils contained in them, there was an oppor- 
tunity for unique agricultural development. An analysis of 
typical examples of soils by an eminent chemist places them 
on @ level with the famous “black cotton soil” of Central 
India. Sir William Garstin has declared that the Soudan is 
capable of becoming one of the finest wheat-producing areas 
in the world, and there is also much to be done with oil-pro- 
ducing plants, sugar-cane, and rubber. But cotton must be 


. Pe. 
its staple product, and all experiments 

have there a cotton-producing country oft eed 
The samples grown, even in the present imperfect state f 
industry, have been highly commended by Manchester 4 ” 
The three factors needed to develop the resources of 
country are labour, irrigation, and rapid communi the 
with the sea. The last two the Government are doing their 
best to provide, and with regard to the first, Mr, Fitzgerald 
sees in the Soudan the natural outlet for the con 
provinces of India. a 


The centenary of Cobden’s birth was celebrated with enth; 
siasm in many places on Friday, June 8rd, the best mn 4 
perhaps, being that delivered by Mr. Bryce at Midhurst, the 
birthplace of his subject. The speaker seemed to have coughs 
something of Cobden’s own persuasiveness. He described the 
Anti-Corn-law “agitator” as the reasoning man of the 
movement to which Sir Robert Peel gave legislative sanction - 
the orator who, though without John Bright's power of 
stirring emotion, had convinced the people that the taxation 
of food was a bad as well as a cruel policy. He was “th 
apostle of common-sense.” Mr. Bryce admitted that Cobden 
was in politics an idealist, not a materialist, and repeatedly 
made mistakes because he hoped too much. He had himself 
seen Cobden only once; but then he perceived that “the un. 
affected kindliness of his manner was the index of a straight. 
forward simplicity and sweetness of nature.” The contr. 
versies that had suddenly risen around him would pass, and 
the revived Protection would be remembered only as a bad 
dream. We believe that is in the maina prophecy which will 
prove true; but we cannot help wishing that the great party 
of Free-trade were not reduced to winning without a single 
orator of Richard Cobden’s calibre or peculiar qualities, 


The course of the discussion on the Licensing Bill in Com. 
mittee which began on Monday in the Commons has been nota 
little complicated. On Monday Mr. Griffith moved an amend. 
ment to Clause 1 of the Bill, the objeet of which was to limit the 
operation of the clause to seven years. After Mr. Griffith's 
speech, the Chairman, in answer to questions as to whether 
the discussion of this amendment would preclude the con. 
sideration of the question of compensation on the second 
clause, stated that the subject could not be debated both on 
the first and second clauses. On this Mr. Griffith asked leave 
to withdraw his amendment in order that compensation might 
be considered apart from the other issues raised by Clause 1, 
The Government, however, refused to allow this to be done, 
and the debate therefore proceeded. The result was that the 
Government were able to rally their entire force to negative 
the amendment, which became, in fact, a Motion directed 
against the whole Bill, and not an attempt to amend it in 
detail. Another advantage gained by the Government was 
that they were relieved from further discussion on the chief 
parts of the Bill. 


In the course of Monday’s debate Mr. Balfour made an 
extremely ingenious debating speech. After denying that the 
clergy had any special right to be heard in the matter, he ad- 
dressed himself to the problem of the time-limit. What would 
happen when the time-limit came to anend? The mere lapse 
of time could not take away the equitable right to consideration 
which, as he asserted, the license-holders now possessed. This 
statement shows a curious inability on Mr. Balfour's part to 
grasp the principle of the time-limit. Those who are in its 
favour assert the following propositions. The State gives to the 
person to whom it grants a license a tenure of one year and 
no more, and is under no legal obligation to renew the license, 
Since, however, the present grantees have expected the 
renewal, and since the total denial of such expectations would 
cause hardships demanding a compassionate compensation, it 
is proposed that the State should enact that it will during, 
say, the next seven years renew the license, but after this 
seven years the license-holders will be considered to have 
received the fullest notice that no renewal is to be expected. 


In fact, depriving the license-holders of the expectation 
which they now have, and making it absolutely unquestionable 
that the license is only for one year, is compensated for by & 
grant of a definite and fixed seven-year license, which will not 
be withdrawn within the seven years without payment based 





on the profits. To argue, as Mr. Balfour does, that it is 
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impossible to give equitable compensation in the shape of a 
’ lease is ridiculous. A landlord finds that on his 
a sort of custom, but not a legal custom, has grown up 

of renewing yearly lettings under such terms that the tenants 
fancy their lettings are in perpetuity, and have acted on that 
fancy. ‘The landlord, in disabusing them of that idea, can 
surely say -—“ Though you are only yearly tenants, you have 
heen allowed to consider yourselves as holding by a securer 
tenure, and you have acted on this view. Therefore, as an 
set of compassion, I shall give you each a seven years’ lease, 
which isa valuable property, as compensation for the loss of 
your expectation. After the expiration of that lease, however, 
n will all understand that your holdings are, in fact as in 
jaw, nothing but purely yearly tenancies.” 


Another curious perversity of view exhibited by Mr. 
Balfour was to be found in his assertion that the com- 
tion is not to be given out of public funds, but is to be 
rovided by the “trade.” That is, of course, a pure paradox. 
The State has hitherto given the publican free, or almost free, 
avaluable property. Under the Bill it is stipulated that a 
small portion of this annual gift shall be returned to the State. 
But this does not make the compensation fund a private affair 
of the “trade.” The Bill merely takes partial possession of a 
+ national asset which has hitherto been wasted. It is 
not the “trade” which provides the compensation fund, but 
the State, which has created the value attaching to licenses 
owing to its system of monopoly. The money goes into the 
public Treasury, and is public money like all other money 
collected by law. Its quality cannot be altered by calling it a 
fund provided by the “ trade,” any more than the money paid 
out of A’s waistcoat-pocket differs from the money paid out 
of A’s trousers-pocket. 


On Tuesday the debate was continued, the Government 
remaining firm in their refusal to have no time-limit. Mr. 
Balfour in a vehement speech repudiated as contemptible 
the charge that the Bill was introduced for electioneering 
purposes, and declared that his party were the true Tem- 
perance reformers. The Opposition had been violent but 
barren critics. It would be possible in the future to lay 
out £1,200,000 in the extinction of licenses. That is true; 
but Mr. Balfour forgot to say that the State would be buying 
back its own gift, and that it was, again, dealing with the 
licensing question without taking account of the great public 
revenue which could be raised by demanding from those who 
share in the monopoly for the sale of liquor a reasonable 
quid proquo. When the Closure had been carried (by 289 votes 
to 205), the amendment imposing a time-limit of fourteen 
years was rejected by 306 votes to 187. The limit of seven 
years, proposed by Mr. Griffith, was next rejected by 98 votes 
(290 to 192). The Opposition cannot be said to have 
shown any great ability in their strategy, but in face of the 
Government’s very large majority no substantial alterations 
in the Bill were likely to have been achieved. A considerable 
number of Unionists voted for the time-limit, but some twenty 
Nationalists supported the Government and the “trade,” 
That is a fact to which we have drawn attention elsewhere, 


In the House of Commons on Thursday a most important 
debate took place on the administration of the Congo State. 
Sir Charles Dilke, who opened the discussion, showed from 
evidence which could not be ignored, as it was supported by 
the reports of Mr. Casement, a Consul of wide African 
experience, and by Lord Cromer’s personal observations, that 
the condition of the Congo State is one which demands the 
attention of the civilised world. “Incredible as it might 
seem,” said Sir Charles Dilke, “the evidence compelled the 
belief that cannibal troops were employed by the State and 
lived as cannibals. There was a horrible story reported on 
good missionary evidence of cannibal soldiers asking a white 
officer to give them an old woman to eat. He told them to 
take her, and the soldiers cut her throat, divided the body, and 
ate it. In describing the things he had seen with his own 
eyes, Consul Casement said he found steady deterioration and 
depopulation all the way up the river from the beginning of 
his journey ; what were formerly large and flourishing trade 
centres he found ruined and laid waste.” Sir Charles Dilke 
ended his speech by the declaration that “ we should force our 
own Government to act by stronger measures than mere words 


After Mr. Austin Taylor had strongly supported the plea 
for action, and had insisted that at least we ought to set up 
Consular Courts to protect our own subjects, Mr. Emmott 
drew attention to the very impressive fact that the Congo 
State is a State without imports. It is in that ideal situation 
desired by our Fiscal Reformers, and has nothing but exports. 
It is doing, in fact, what Mr. Chamberlain fancies this 
country to be doing,—i.e., bleeding to death. For the 
imports which, under a system of barter, would balance the 
exports there are substituted the floggings, mutilations, and 
murders by means of which the collection of rubber is 
compelled. Mr. H. Samuel in the course of the debate 
mentioned that he had quite recently spoken with a mis- 
sionary, who told him that on one occasion he saw a 
canoe in charge of soldiers, and in a basket on board the 
canoe there were fifty freshly severed human hands. Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, who spoke just before Lord Percy’s 
reply, “having regard to the insolent and insulting tone of 
the documents issued by the Congo State, ventured to remind 
the Committee that the Congo State was at the mercy of any 
Power which cared to send a few ships to the mouth of the 
Congo.” Lord Edmond also, we are glad to note, referred to 
the murder of Mr. Stokes. “The blood of that innocent man 
still called from the ground.” 


We regret that we can only give a very short summary of 
Lord Percy’s reply, but we are glad to record that its general 
tone was excellent. There was no attempt made to minimise 
the gravity of the issue, or seek any technical excuses why 
our Government should not give the whole matter the fullest 
consideration. In view of all the facts, and looking at the 
findings of the Congo Courts themselves, it was impos- 
sible, he declared, to resist the conclusion either that the 
Congo Government were afraid of the revelations which 
an independent inquiry might disclose, or that they were 
not willing to take effective steps to reform a system 
which made the continuance of atrocities possible. The 
Government were anxious that any representation made 
to the Congo Government should have an international 
character, but they had found that most of the signatories 
of the Berlin Treaty were unwilling to join them in sucha 
representation. The latest reply from the Congo State 
contained, however, a promise to hold an investigation into 
the charges against the local administration. Though we wish 
that a more resolute attitude had been taken up by our Govern- 
ment, itis satisfactory to find that they fully realise the nature 
of the Congo State, and, even if timid, are anxious to do what 
they can to stop atrocities which, it is not too much to say, are 
capable of jeopardising white rule in Africa, 


Sir Courtenay Ibert delivered last Saturday the Romanes 
Lecture at Oxford. He took Montesquieu for his subject, and 
incidentally made some most interesting remarks on the trend 
of modern progress. He held that since Montesquieu’s time 
the world had been transformed by physical science, which 
had increased the ease and speed of production, of locomo- 
tion, and of spreading information and opinions. The total 
effect of that was to make for democracy, plutocracy, and the 
aggregation of States. The instruments of war were now so 
costly that small States only existed by sufferance, or, as we 
should add, through the jealousies of neighbouring great 
States. All claims of position were now levelled before great 
wealth, and democracy thereby advanced, while the power of 
the “great finance,” which “manufactured through the Press 
what was called public opinion, pulled the strings of political 
puppets, and was the most subtle, ubiquitous, and potent of 
modern political. forces,’ was continually increasing. Sir 
Courtenay, we take it, judging from his tone, does not approve 
that change any more than we do; but, oddly enough, he 
contends that it promotes democracy. That the new potency 
of great wealth pulverises or sets aside the claim of birth we 
see clearly, but in what way it promotes democracy we fail to 
perceive. Anybody, it is true, may, if he is audacious and 
fortunate, accumulate wealth; but if he uses it to acquire 
power, it is by purchasing, and thereby overriding, the demo- 
cratic will. Orassus is no more a true democrat than 
Coriolanus was, and is usually a baser person besides. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
WHY WE OPPOSE PROTECTION. 


HE strictures of the Protectionist Press on those 
who are opposed to them, and especially on the 
attitude of the Free-trade Unionists, make it clear that 
they have never understood why we and those who agree 
with us defend Free-trade, and mean at all costs to defeat 
Protection. If we take the leading articles of so typical 
an organ of Protection as the Times, we find an almost 
total want of apprehension of the aims and aspirations of 
the opponents of Protection. For example, we are told 
that Free-traders “ present the country with an absolutely 
lifeless and barren creed; they will deny, for the sake of 
consistency, clear economic tendencies resting on the most 
obvious contemporary facts; and the bare idea of doing 
anything either to secure our commercial position or to 
attain a closer Imperial union leaves them aghast with 
dismay. It is not an inspiring point of view, even though 
it is supposed to have united all the dissident sections of 
the Opposition in one grand attack upon the Government. 
It is weak because it has no element of attraction, nor any 
real dynamic power.” No doubt this astonishing piece of 
false political perspective was perpetrated in good faith, and 
no doubt, also, the Times, owing to the narrowness of its 
political vision, really imagines that its opponents are F'ree- 
traders, not because they believe that Protection would deal 
the blow at the heart to the Empire, but merely because 
Free-trade is in existence, because it is “a shibboleth,” and 
because they have not the courage or the energy to face its 
reversal. It is always a difficult task to enlighten the 
Times, but the proposition that we are presenting the 
country with “an absolutely lifeless and barren creed” is 
so preposterous that we must essay the hard task, and 
strive to show the Times why Free-traders are determined 
to maintain their cause. 


We are not opposed to Protection because Mr. Cobden 


was opposed to it, but because we realise that it was 
gradually strangling the Empire while it was imposed 
upon us, and know that not until we enjoyed Free-trade 


did the Empire begin to flourish. Instead of being a 
“lifeless and barren creed,” ours is the most vitalising 
and inspiring creed in existence, because we know that 
only by upholding it can we keep the priceless political 
and social benefits which we enjoy at home, and maintain 
the only Empire which has ever given promise of true 
stability,—the only Empire whose foundations are laid 
on freedom, political and commercial, instead of upon 
monopoly and jealousy. The opponents of Protection 
know what Free-trade has done for the nation and the 
Empire, and they are determined to hand down to their 
children a heritage capable of growth and expansion, and 
not one which contains within it the seeds of dissolution. 
We are not “aghast with dismay” at the idea of a closer 
Imperial union, but in order to attain to that closer union 
which we all desire there must be an Empire to unite, and 
the vigorous Mother stock to which the outlying portions 
shall in time be more firmly bound must be sound and 
prosperous. ' But under Protection the Empire will 
neither be able to endure, nor the Motherland be 
capable’ of fulfilling her mighty destiny. Protection will 
leave her a withered stump in a ruined plantation. 
Instead of Free-trade being doomed because it has “no 
element of attraction, nor any real dynamic power,” it is 
because of its immense power of attraction, and because of 
its supreme dynamic qualities, that it has maintained, and 
will maintain, its hold upon the British people. Its 
attractive force to Englishmen is great because it alone 
permits free play to individual effort in the region of com- 
merce, and does not allow the heavy hand of the official to 
interfere in the mutual advantages of barter, and forbid 
this or that transaction, legitimate, useful, and beneficial 
in itself, in the name of the State. But the attractive 
and the dynamic qualities of Free-trade go far beyond 
this. Free-trade attracts because, as we have said above, 
it has given us the Empire. In the days when we enjoyed 
the system of Protection tempered by Colonial Preference 
to which Mr. Chamberlain desires us to return, not only 
did our home industries languish, and ‘our Colonies 
become restless and dissatisfied, and long for the day 
when they would be able to leave us, but British 


2 tm te ni 

politicians, Tory and Radical alike, 5 “hab: 
of the Colonies ‘es an incubus from which a aly 
lucky if we could escape. Disraeli, for example, talk by 
“these wretched Colonies,” which were “a milletanere of 
our necks.” Sir George Cornewall Lewis conde und 
Colonial possessions as useless and dangerous. The ae 
of Newcastle looked forward “ with the greatest pleasure” 
to a dissolution of the bond between the Mother-count, 
and Canada. The list could be multiplied and ie 
include many more of the statesmen of the Protectionist 
epoch, though, curiously enough, the great Free-trad 
Sir Robert Peel, is not to be found in it; but we ro 
mentioned enough instances to show that the men a 
were politically nurtured in the period of Preference and 
Protection despaired of the Empire. With the advent 
of Free-trade came a gradual change in the attitudg 
of our statesmen and of public opinion. The genera. 
tion who grew up under Free-trade began to love the 
Empire, and to realise that it must be developed and 
maintained. The intense feeling of love for and pride in 
it, and the resolve to uphold it, which constitute that 
sane Imperialism which quite as strongly inspires the 
followers of Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henr 
Fowler, and Mr. Haldane as it does those of Mr. Balfour pe 
Mr. Chamberlain, and is, in fact, entertained irrespective of 
party, are, indeed, the gift of Free-trade. Those feelings did 
not, and could not, exist under a Preferential system. Is 
there no attractive power, no dynamic quality, in a polic 
which has done that for us, and given us the truest and’ 
most lasting foundations of Empire in the Imperial spirit 
which now informs the best elements in the nation? hat 
spirit could grow and flourish in no other soil but 
that of Free-trade. Look at the travesties of Colonial 
Empire that exist under Protection. Remember the diffi- 
culties which the Americans encountered in regulating 
their relations with Cuba because the protected industries 
in America were unwilling to allow Cuban sugar free 
entry into the United States. Is there nothing attractive 
or dynamic in the goodwill of the Colonies which has 
sprung up because we do not now attempt to force them into 
our Fiscal system, but while leaving them absolute freedom 
to arrange their own taxation, give them in our markets 
the same rights as we accord to our own traders? Depend 
upon it, by our refusal to make the slightest attempt to 
exploit the Colonies for our own benefit we have gained 
their affection and goodwill. Would the wrangles and 
disputes over the degrees of Preference afforded to this or 
that Colony be likely to prove as attractive? Again, is 
there nothing attractive in the fact that Free-trade has 
given us clean-handed politics, while in every Protectionist 
country, as even impartial Protectionists admit, the power 
te make men rich by a line in a Tariff Bill possessed by 
their Legislatures has largely demoralised those bodies? 
The furious interest in politics taken by companies and 
individuals who work under the protection of a tariff 
cannot be wholesome. When once men occupy them- 
selves with politics, not because they want this or that 
principle to triumph, or even this or that party to 
win, but because they feel that an active interest on 
their part will help to maintain the law upon which 
they depend for a living, the purity of political life 
is at stake. There is attractive force, too, and of no 
small kind, in the knowledge that under Free-trade 
nothing is done to increase the price of the essential food 
of mankind, and that when and if that food is taxed for 
revenue not a penny of the sum by which the price of 
food is raised has any other destination than the national 
Exchequer. Finally, is there nothing attractive and of 
dynamic quality in the fact that Free-trade has given us 
a mercantile marine which is the envy of the rest of the 
world, and that this unrivalled—nay, unapproached— 
mercantile marine helps us to maintain that command of 
the sea without which we must sink into insignificance as 
a nation? Without Free-trade we could never have 
become the sea carriers and the shipbuilders of the world. 
We can assure the Times, then, that we who oppose Pro- 
tection do so in no barren and listless spirit, and profess 
no faith that is without attraction or dynamic force. The 
policy which has reconciled freedom with Empire; which 
as given to our Imperial union a foundation of adamant; 
which has kept corruption at bay in the citadel of the race ; 
which enables the poor man to exchange his hard-earned 





wage for the fullest amount of food with which the world 
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-s supply him; and, finally, which has given us a position on 
{hy sea that is vital to the nation, is surely a policy, not for 
or defence, but for whole-hearted enthusiasm,—a 
policy to defend to the death. If the Protectionists imagine 
that we Free-traders are likely to be weak, uneager, or un- 
get in the fight that is coming, they are making the fatal 
mistake of those who despise their enemies. We are with- 
sanding Protection, not out of a kind of puzzle-headed 
vatism, but because we know that Protection will 
ruin all that we care most for in the world. It is, indeed, 
because we feel thus, because of the attraction and the 
dynamic quality of Free-trade, that we shall win. That 
our enemies are sincere and well meaning we fully admit ; 
but they will not and cannot win because in the last 
resort they do not feel so deeply as do the Free-traders the 
absolute necessity for victory. They, like their leader, Mr. 
Chamberlain, have taken up Protection, though honestly, 
so light-heartedly that they cannot understand the 
depth of conviction and determination which lies behind 
those whom they will meet in the final struggle. 





REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


HERE is another reason besides those we mentioned 
last week why the governing group in Russia, if 
General Kuropatkin is defeated or compelled to surrender, 
may prefer a retreat beyond Lake Baikal, and a long effort 
to recuperate, to a peace upon any terms. ‘They are 
strongly persuaded, it seems, that the dangerous move- 
ment in favour of a change of system will not commence 
until peace is made, the soldiery not being discontented 
until the Army has acknowledged itself defeated ; and they 
have at least one clear and definite precedent to quote. 
The Emperor Nicholas I., whom we may describe with- 
out impertinence as a much stronger man than the 
Emperor Nicholas IL., and who reigned before a partial 
enlightenment had begun to spread in Russia, perceived 
that the fall of Sebastopol, after the desperate effort made 
to prevent it, had seriously shaken the prestige of the 
autocracy; and just before his death, which it is now be- 
lieved was due to his own hand, he advised his son to pass 
at any risk the emancipation decree for the serfs, because 
it might possibly rebind the masses to the throne. In 
Russia, as elsewhere, the economic consequences of defeat, 
or, indeed, of victory, are only felt when peace has been 
proclaimed, for then the gigantic expenditure of borrowed 
money ceases, and the disturbance of trade and the loss of 
the best elements of the population arrest, if they do not 
entirely destroy, the industry of the country. It was so 
even in England, Mr. James Wiison having once informed 
the writer that of all the years in English history of which 
he had any knowledge, 1816 was the one which presented 
the most acute forms of popular suffering. England even 
then was far richer than Russia; and the condition of the 
peasantry after peace has been proclaimed may be so bad, 
especially if the year is an unfavourable one for agri- 
culture, as to produce universal discontent, which may even 
express itself in resistance to the conscription. It has 
been difficult enough, even as it is, to bring the Reservists 
to the colours. In such a mood of the popular mind the 
educated classes will be strong, and the educated classes 
of Russia, when not in public employ, long with a 
passionate longing, if not for a radical change of system, 
at least for some abatement of its terrors. They are, they 
say, like men asphyxiated. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that the bureaucracy may fear peace, unless it is a 
triumphant one, which is now hardly possible, and may 
have solid reason for their fears. They are not so much 
concerned for the autocracy as for “the system,” which 
throws round them an inviolable veil of secrecy, and 
enables them to govern without responsibility, and 
in the purchasing Departments and the more distant 
provinces of the Empire to plunder without control, and 
sometimes, if all stories are true, almost without limit. 

In such circumstances the only possible arbiter is the 
Czar, and it is conceivable that his Majesty may introduce 
reforms which, without entirely changing the nature of the 
autocracy, may lift from the shoulders of the cultivated 
class, and, indeed, of the entire-people, much of its 
oppressive weight. That it is possible for him to do it is 
proved by the example of Alexander II., who on the day 
on which he was assassinated had signed a decree that 
would have greatly lightened and liberalised the auto- 








cratic system. The basis of a representative body exists 
in Russia, for the Zemstvos, or County Councils, might 
easily be permitted to send up delegates to Moscow or 
St. Petersburg to form a kind of States-General whose 
advice must always be sought, and on questions of taxa- 
tion always taken, by the otherwise absolute Czar. If ‘to 
this body were given a guaranteed freedom of speech, and 
if, as the German advisers consulted by Nicholas II. have 
already advised, some measure of freedom were conceded 
to the Press, corruption would be almost extinguished, 
the dread of exposure influencing Russian administrators 
much more directly than it appears to have influenced 
the agents of the American municipalities. Russians of 
position are generally aristocrats, or men by whom aristo- 
cratic opinion is a thing to be feared; and even if they 
could defy that, there is always the Czar to be reckoned 
with, who in the nature of things can have no interest.in 
tolerating plunder of himself. The fear of creating a 
scandal which now protects so many spoliators in Russia 
would be over, for when inquiries began the scandal would 
already have occurred. ‘The Czars in going thus far 
towards the ideas of the West would have. given up 
nothing of their own absolute authority, which, con- 
stitutionally speaking, it would not be necessary to impair. 
Absolutism can be made consistent with complete freedom 
from corruption and that absence of police oppression 
which, more than almost any other cause, is the secret of 
the happy lives enjoyed in England, in France, and in 
German States like Baden. It was so in Denmark under 
the old régime. It is so to-day in Japan, where the 
Monarchy is more than absolute, for it is theocratic; and 
in the vast Empire of India, where the Government is at 
once absolute and military, and yet the individual is as free 
as in London or Geneva. The Czar does not want, probably 
does not wish for, authority more complete than that 
of the German Emperor; and Germany is, nevertheless, 
or would be if the law of lése-majesté were abolished, for 
the individual a free State. The Czar has many tempta- 
tions to adopt such a course, for the autocracy as now 
exercised in no way contributes to the happiness of the 
occupant of the throne. He lives under an amount of 
personal danger at least as pressing as that of a man 
employed in a gunpowder factory, who cannot smoke, or 
put on ordinary shoes, or cook a dinner without painful 
thoughts of the uncertainty of human life and of the 
numberless occasions on which he has escaped death 
only, as Job defined it, “by the skin of his teeth.” 
That awful sense of personal responsibility, too, which is 
even now crushing Nicholas If, and producing the 
exaggerated reports of his ill-health, would be, if not 
entirely removed—for Kings never quite lose it—materi- 
ally lightened in its pressure. It may be years before a 
Russian Czar can again wander about on the quays of 
St. Petersburg as Nicholas I. was accustomed to do; but 
at least he may be rendered as free of personal terrors as 
a New York millionaire, and may console himself with the 
reflection in ail times of serious political action that his 
advisers are those who represent the people, and not solely 
the choice of his own will. 

This, however, is the Czar’s thought, and not the thought 
of his bureaucracy. They will, we may be sure, resist all 
such changes, and especially those changes which will help 
to shed on them the white light of publicity. Very few of 
them are well paid. They will lose much of the absolutism, 
the power of making volition executive, which is attractive 
to all men, and especially sweet to Russians, with whom 
thought and action always lie a little too close, as they 
lie in children; and they will find their peculiar dignity, 
the dignity inherent in those who always inspire fear, 
gradually disappear. On the extent of their power of 
resistance it is exceedingly difficult to pronounce a confident 
opinion. It is always assumed in Western Europe that 
the advisers who surround a Czar greatly hamper his inde- 
pendent action, and no doubt in the details of administra- 
tion this must be substantially true. Usually the autocrat 
cannot even be certain that the facts laid before 
him are correct, while the opinions may be absolutely 
fallacious. It was said, for example, that Nicholas II. 
was just before the war entirely deceived, though not 
deliberately. deceived, by the reports from Admiral 
Alexeieff, and honestly believed that the Japanese 
would shrink from declaring war, and were maintain- 
ing their attitude of defiance only as an effective 
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kind of bluff. It is certain, however,‘ that the Czars 
think themselves unfettered, and occasionally act in great 
emergencies entirely on ideas which have arisen within 
their own minds. It is not quite unfair, therefore, to 
hold them responsible for great disasters, nor quite foolish 
to hope that when their thrones rock they may sanction 
reforms to which the immense majority of their usual 
councillors are virulently opposed. They cannot help 
knowing, as difficulties arise before them, that every one is 
bent upon persuading them, nor help suspecting occa- 
sionally that the persuasion is not applied in the interest 
of the Sovereign alone. There is always a chance, there- 
fore, that the autocrat, as we hinted last week, may be less 
disinclined for peace than his advisers, and may, in the 
strength which is given to men by supreme emergency, 
break through the withes which are supposed to tie a 
Czar as Gulliver was tied in Lilliput. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE OVER- 
REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 


T is to be hoped that the Liberal party have noted 
the action of the Nationalists on the Licensing Bill, 

and that this practical example will lead them to re- 
consider their position in regard to the over-representation 
of Ireland in the House of Commons. No reasonable 
person can, of course, object to Irish Members sup- 
rting the Licensing Bill if they approve of it. They 
a as good a right as Mr. Balfour himself to give the 
“trade ” a freehold property in existing and future licenses, 
and to abandon to the brewers and publicans a great source 
of revenue which ought to find its way into the national 
Treasury. Irish Members, per se, have as good a right 
to play ducks and drakes with a valuable State-created 
monopoly as have English and Scotch Members. What 
we object to, and what the Liberals will object to if 
they are wise, is Irish Members being able, if they 
desire it, to cast some forty more votes than they have 
any right to cast in deciding this most momentous 
question. By all means let Irish votes be cast for the 


“trade” if that is the will of the Irish sone. but why 
t 


should the Irishman’s vote be given a weight so immensely 
greater than that of the Englishman upon this and 
all other subjects? Foreign critics tell us, and probably 
truly, that Englishmen are incapable of grasping abstract 
ideas, and that till they can be brought face to face with a 
practical issue their minds are at fault. If this is so, as 
we are inclined to believe it is, we need not wonder that 
the British people in general, and the Liberal party in 
particular, have shown themselves so apathetic about the 
over-representation of Ireland and the under-representation 
of Raghad. Now, however, that they have so striking an 
example before them, the Liberals will surely not refuse 
to deal with the matter in a fair and reasonable spirit. It 
used to be contended that Liberals could not be expected 
to interest themselves in the over-representation of Ireland 
because the Irish Members were in alliance with the Liberal 
y; but surely this argument can no longer be used. 
onsidering that the majority of the Nationalists voting 
went into the Government lobby to prevent even a time- 
limit being conceded, the pretence that the Nationalists are 
valuable supporters of Liberal principles must be aban- 
doned. The truth is, the Nationalists as a whole are at 
heart anti-Liberal, as their votes on the Licensing Bill 
have just shown, and as they will still further show if 
ever a distinct proposal for imposing a Protective tariff 
comes before the House of Commons. In that case it 
requires no prophetic instinct to declare that their votes 
will be given against Free-trade. 

Why, then, should the Liberals desire to see Ireland 
given between thirty and forty more Members than she 
ought to have on any principle of right and justice? We, 
as convinced Unionists, are, of course, strongly in favour 
of the reduction of the over-representation of Ireland; 
but what real ground have the Liberals for opposing it ? 
That Mr. Balfour, and those of his colleagues who are 
willing to put their petty party interests before the essen- 
tials of Unionism, should at heart be unwilling to reduce the 
Irish representation to its proper level we can well under- 
stand. They know that the Irish Members can be relied on 
to vote for such measures as the Licensing Bill, and also that 
the great majority of them are convinced Protectionists, 
and so potential supporters in the next Parliament, and 


a 

therefore they shrink from throwing away help wh; 
may need in the future. This is presumably, “ Mr 
Balfour has never taken up the question on hi, : 
initiative, and why even when he has been forced at the 
— of the bayonet to say something on the matter he 

as always refused to go further than some half-hearted 
promise to consider the matter next year. Not a word 
real enthusiasm for the proposal has ever escaped his ]j 
and it is indeed evident from his public attitude that 
matter has entirely failed to secure his sympathy. But 
though we can fully understand why a statesman who i 
first and foremost a strict party man, and who places the 
interests of his ost above even Unionism, should not be 
enamoured of the idea of reducing votes which may some 
day prove very useful, we cannot conceive why the Liberal 
party should be so foolish as to imagine that it can be to 
their interests to give a prerogative vote to men who are 
essentially hostile to Liberal principles. The only ex: 
planation that has ever been offered is one which is on 
the face of it nonsense. It is that the Liberal party are 
so anxious to destroy the Union that they hold it n 

to maintain the over-representation of Ireland in order 
to pass Home-rule, even though an incidental 

is done to Liberal principles. That may conceivably 
have affected the minds of some Liberals a dozen years 
ago, but at the present day it is absolutely untenable 
Though Sir Robert Reid, and possibly Mr. “Morley, may 
occasionally pay a formal tribute to Home-rule, the mass 
of the Liberal party has abandoned Home-rule for eyer, 
Even before the rise of the Fiscal controversy Home-rule 
had shrunk to a feeble shadow. Now, as far as the signif. 
cant portion of the Liberal party is concerned, it is abso. 
lutely non-existent. We venture to say, indeed, that if an 
ordinary Liberal Member were to-day to go to his constitu: 
ency and devote a speech to urging the duty of passing 
a Home-rule Bill, he would be regarded as out of hig 
senses by the vast majority of his supporters. 

But this being so, and Home-rule and the Irish 
alliance having practieally disappeared from the Liberal 
banners, there 1s no sort of reason why the Liberal 
leaders should not openly proclaim that they hold that the 
over-representation of Ireland ought to be reduced, and 
that they are willing to support any equitable pro. 

sals to that effect. If they would do this, the Liberal 
eaders would, we are convinced, meet with a response 
in the country that would surprise them. In the first 
place, they would please many of their own staunchest 
supporters who have always resented the present viola- 
tion of the first principle of democracy,—namely, that 
no one body of electors shall have accorded to them 
special and peculiar political privileges. Next, they would 
receive the support of an immense number of those 
Unionists, Liberal and Conservative, who put the cause 
of the Union above party, and who have seen with deep 
disgust the failure of the present Government to take 
up in earnest the question of Irish over-representation. 
The fact that for the past ten years we have urged on the 
Unionist Government and party the duty of dealing with 
the matter, and that the Spectator has become known as 
the representative of these ideas, gives us the right to 
speak with knowledge on this point. We know how deep 
the feeling is among thoughtful Unionists, and we know 
also how sincerely they would welcome support on this 
great question even from the Liberals. Again, in the 
country as a whole a firm declaration of policy from the 
Liberals would produce a great increase of general 
strength and confidence. What has always gravely 
damaged the Liberal party in the country has been 
the belief that they are subservient to, and under the 
complete domination of, the Irish party. A declaration 
in favour of electoral justice would at once dissipate 
this prejudice, and would be a proclamation to the nation 
that the Liberal party were once more a free party, and 
would in future be able to deal with the Irish question 
and all other questions solely on their merits and without 
any thought as to pledges given to a section in itself 
essentially anti-Liberal, and, indeed, anti-British. 

While, however, we realise how immensely the Liberals 
would improve their position by adopting the bold course 
we have suggested, we have little hope that they will 
do so. Divided leadership is fatal to firm action. When 





men are waiting on each other, as, unhappily, the Liberal 
leaders are to-day, the result is sure to be a sort of 
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sd acquiescence in the status quo. But though 
‘Liberal, leaders are not likely to move, is there no 
that some of the younger men, like Mr. Robson 
aj Mr. McKenna, to name only two at random, 
¥ seize the opportunity to give voice to what we are 
miY Sood is the true feeling of the bulk of Liberals on 
the question of over-representation? Besides _such ex- 
essions from the lieutenants, why should not individual 
ii organisations take the opportunity of passing 
resolutions condemning the over-representation of Ireland 
gs an outrage on democratic and Liberal principles? If 
this were done, the leaders would, we are convinced, soon 
find opportunities for bringing themselves into line with a 
movement begun in the constituencies. It is true that 
‘ust now it is difficult to get any one to listen in the 
= to anything but the Fiscal controversy. But if 
properly handled, the matter can easily be shown to have 
a very important bearing on the Fiscal controversy. The 
forty Members which Ireland has in excess of her fair 
share will almost certainly be at heart Protectionists. 
Therefore, owing to the over-representation of Ireland, it 
js almost certain that there will be in the new Parlia- 
ment at least thirty more Protectionists than ought justly 
to be found there. Is that a result which any Free-trader 
can desire to see? Can he wish that the enemies of 
Free-trade should be able to find such allies ready to 
their hands? Can even a Unionist who is indifferent 
to the Fiscal controversy wish it, when he reflects 
that if the English Protectionists are sufficiently 
tempted, they may attach these extra Irish Protec- 
tionists to themselves by the offer of Home-rule? In 
a word, can any man of patriotic feeling wish that a 
state of things should continue to exist under which it 
may be possible in the next Parliament for Protection to 
be carried by the unjust excess of Irish votes? Yet that 
is what may easily happen if the over-representation of 
Ireland is allowed to continue. We cannot expect open 
Protectionists like Mr. Chamberlain, or cryptic ones like 
Mr. Balfour, to be moved by our appeal, or to regard such 
a prospect with dismay. But may we not appeal to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, and their 
colleagues ? 
“Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.” 


They will, we feel sure, not misunderstand such an appeal 
when coming from Free-trade Unionists, and wili not resent 
our use of Dido’s words. An Opposition may, indeed, 
without offence be likened to the powers of the under- 
world. Free-trade Unionists, abandoned by their faithless 
leaders, must perforce accept an analogy with the deserted 
Carthaginian Queen. 





THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


TJ\0-DAY is the eleventh of June, and in two months 

grouse-shooting will begin. We do not mention 
this fact merely to refresh weary legislators with the 
thought of the moors. That is a consolation which 
those whom it inspirits may be trusted to minister to 
themselves. Our object is a less kindly one. We rather 
wish to fix their minds on the amount of work which has 
to be got through before the moment of release arrives. 
Four months out of the six which compose a normal 
Session are gone. How much of the Muinisterial pro- 
gramme has been got through? That is a question which 
no one who takes the trouble to turn back to the King’s 
Speech will have any difficulty in answering. Ministers 
then proposed for the consideration of Parliament no less 
than twelve subjects. No doubt this was an unusually 
large number, but Ministers might fairly plead that the 
greater part of them raised no contentious issues. Two, 
indeed, were highly contentious, though it may be doubted 
whether their authors at all realised the force of the oppo- 
sition they would meet with. It is possible that the 
Government thought that the Opposition would accept 
their description of the Licensing Bill, and regard it as a 
well-intended, if not well-drafted, measure for shutting up 
unnecessary public-houses. It is possible, again, that they 
expected that a nation which they were educating to keep 
out foreign goods would raise no objection to the exclusion 
of foreign labour. Ministers have already been undeceived 
on the former head. No amount of Opposition mismanage- 
ment can get the Licensing Bill through Committee 








except by a large expenditure of time, and we 

that, if ever the Aliens’ Immigration Bill reaches Com- 

mittee, its singular unfitness for the work it is professedly 

designed to do will raise up a host of opponents at every 

stage. If Ministers were candid, they would ha 
lead that this unfitness is the chief merit of the Bi 

e had, they might say, to do something. There were 
some awkward pledges standing in our names, and our 
London supporters had been led by this circumstance to 
commit themselves to the necessity of legislation. We 
know as well as other people that a really effective 
measure cannot be passed without giving the executive 
authorities large powers of annoyance. We do not in the 
least wish to do this, and we hope that we have succeeded 
in framing an Aliens’ Exclusion Bill which will not keep 
out a single alien. We suspect that this recommendation 
will be found a little too cynical for general adoption, 
When the clauses come to be considered, the Government 
will be pressed to strengthen them in a way which shall 
enable them to fulfil their supposed purpose. We do not 
believe that Ministers will yield to this pressure, and arm 
the Port authorities with power to send back every alien 
who cannot prove that he is in a small way a capitalist. 
But we do believe that the discussions to which these 
amendments will give occasion will show that not one of 
the alleged reasons for the Bill has any existence except in 
the excited imagination of the Home Secretary. 

But the two measures we have been speaking of form 
only two-twelfths of the Government promises. Besides 
introducing a Licensing Bill and an Aliens Bill, they 
undertook to deal with valuation for rating, with educa- 
tion in Scotland, with workmen’s compensation, with the 
hours of shop assistants, with public health, and with sea 
fisheries. The law relating to naval prizes was to be con; 
solidated, and Members accepting certain offices under the 
Crown were to be relieved of the necessity of seeking re- 
election. Ireland was to have the Labourers and Housing 
Acts amended, and the Scottish Congested Districts Board 
was to be armed with additional powers. No one can say 
that this list of measures is either small or unimportant. 
In fact, it was almost an ideal programme for a strong 
Government, who, relieved of the necessity of making 
themselves popular, could address themselves to really 
useful legislation. But the credit of an Administration 
depends no less on the energy with which its promises are 
redeemed than on the liberality with which they are made, 
and when this test comes to be applied to the Sessional 
work of the Government it will be found to bear it but 
badly. What contribution has been made to the statute- 
book up to the beginning of June? Ministers may 
possibly be able to name some small measure which no 
one had any wish to oppose, but of all these larger Bills 
brought forward or promised the statute-book knows 
nothing. It is true that the pace of legislation is apt to 
increase as the Session goes on; but when all due allowance 
has been made on this account, it is still true that, though 
the Whitsuntide Recess is a week off, very little progress 
has been made with the twelve measures mentioned in the 
King’s Speech. Some of them have not yet been intro- 
duced, while of those that have been introduced none has 
yet got beyond the second reading, and several are not so 
far advanced as that. 

Why is public business so much in arrear? The 
Government cannot complain that obstruction has been 
resorted to in any large measure. There has, indeed, been 
unusually little of it. Nor has Mr. Balfour displayed any 
violent disinclination to resort to the Closure. None of 
the debates have been dragged out to an unreasonable 
length, and the indiscriminate resort to blocking Motions 
has in effect closed up all the side issues which often give 
rise to the most exciting discussions. There are thirty- 
two such Motions now on the paper, and nearly all of them 
may be said to have for their single purpose the relief of 
Ministers from inconvenient challenges. Nor is it of any 
avail to plead that the House of Commons is dying, and that 
its consequent lack of energy makes it exceptionally difficult 
to get business pushed through. If this could be said with 
any truth, the greater the amount of Parliamentary delays 
the nearer we should be to a Dissolution. But the House 
of Commons will not die (except by effluxion of time) until 
the Government have grown weary of it, and of this there 
is no sign. Indeed, it would argue great ingratitude on 
the part of Ministers if they were weary of it. It hag 
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been, it is still, a very good House of Commons for them. 
If thc Ministerial majority dwindles now and again, it rises 
toa viry sufficient level whenever there is a real need. The 
division of Tuesday shows this plainly enough. A House 
im which the Government can command a majority of 98 
against a proposal so plausible, to say the least, as a time- 
limit to compensation for licenses the renewal of which has 
been refused is not a House with which they can have any 
wish to quarrel. 

Before we assign what we believe to be the real cause of 
the block of business in the House of Commons, it may be 
well to say that we do not in any way regret it. Fortwo of 
the Government measures we can wish nothing better than 
defeat or withdrawal; while for the rest—though we know of 
nothing against any of them, and for one or two of them have 

‘a positive liking—none of them will be hurt by waiting for 

another year, nor would the world feel appreciably poorer 
if some of them did not reappear when that interval came 
toanend. The real point of interest is not why the business 
of the Session should be in its present condition under 
the rule of a strong Government and an obedient House 
of Commons, but how this condition can be reconciled 
with the eleverness generally attributed to Mr. Balfour’s 
leadership of the House. If he knows his instrument as 
intimately as we are told he does, howis it that his manage- 
ment of it is not more successful? We believe the 
answer to be that the praise which justly belongs to one 
aspect of his leadership is wrongly extended to the whole. 
No one can get his party out of a tight place more 
skilfully than Mr. Balfour. No one can draft a more 
cunningly conceived amendment, or intervene at a critical 
moment with a more acceptable suggestion of compromise. 
But though to get your followers out of a difficulty is a 
very valuable quality, to keep them out of difficulties is 
a more valuable quality still, and it is in this that Mr. 
Balfour is wanting. He does not seem to take any care 
about the progress of business. It is only business, and 
not very important business either. So long as the weather 
is calm the steering of the ship does not take hold of his 
imagination. Mr. Gladstone believed intensely in every 
Bill his Government brought forward ; consequently, none 
of them were allowed to linger uncared for. Compare, for 
example, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour in the single 
article of attention to the disposition of Parliamentary 
ime. Mr. Gladstone’s attention to the business of the 
House was unremitting; Mr. Balfour’s knows many pauses. 
The intensity of the one, the serene indifference of the 
other, are alike in this, that the latter, equally with the 
former, can be passed on to those behind. Mr. Balfour 
has a magic of his own, but it has little in common 
with the all-embracing determination which Mr. Gladstone 
communicated to the House of Commons in the best days 
of his leadership. 





THE COBDEN CENTENARY. 


ae effect of the celebrations held on Cobden’s 
centenary are almost spoiled for thoughtful men 


by that which nowadays spoils so much,—the tone of 


exaggeration on both sides. Speakers and writers alike 
desire first of all to move the masses, and fancy that this 
can only be done by rotund assertion. Those who desire 
to praise Cobden assert that he was a great statesman, 
that he gave Free-trade to his country, and that Great 
Britain owes to him the immense material prosperity 
which has marked the last sixty years. He was not a 
great statesman, for he lacked both imagination and 
prevision. He lived as regarded foreign countries among 
a limited, though enlightened, coterie of economists, and 
forgot entirely that their ideas and those of the masses 
might be, as they have proved to be, hopelessly at variance. 
He did not, in fact, understand the feelings of men as he 
understood their interests, and fancied, therefore, that 
from the moment his perfectly accurate economic ideas 
were accepted in this country all other countries would 
accept them also, and, as a corollary, would be devoted to 

ce, freedom, and material prosperity. As a matter of 
fact, the wars since 1846 have been among the bloodiest 
in history, all the civilised nations have increased their 
armaments, and the pursuit of material prosperity, which 
has become universal, has also become the main cause of 
bitter international jealousies. Cobden, in short, was not 
afar-seeing statesman; nor did he “make” Free-trade. 


Free-trade was really the thought of Adam Smith, aa 
the work of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone hg 
‘much as that of Cobden and Bright. As to wie 
prosperity, though Free-trade was an essential condition of 
it, much of it was due to the immense advances in plied 
science which were contemporaneous with Cobden ife, 
and some of it to that hunger for physical comfort 
which has become in almost all countries the nota of 
the age. What Cobden really was was a great popular 
leader, who genuinely felt for the masses of the people, and, 
discerning accurately the heaviest weight lying on then 
—viz., the taxation of food for the benefit of landlords— 
was able so to prepare the public mind that when a great 
Minister proposed that such taxation should cease, the 
people received his' proposal with rapture, and thence. 
forward have regarded free food as the first condition of 
their well-being. The consequences of that decision, with 
its corollary, “no taxation except for revenue,” have been 
so amazingly beneficial that the name of Richard Cobden 
who first persuaded them of a truth discovered before him, 
has received ever since even more laud, if that be possible, 
than it deserved. He was a great agent, if not the 
greatest agent, in lifting hunger from his people; and how 
any political feat can be nobler, or, at all events, more 
serviceable, than that we entirely fail to perceive.’ It adds 
of course, to his right to fame that he accomplished his 
work through constitutional instruments, and ‘that he wag 
himself a man of a lofty and pure nature; but it wag 
through the great result that he achieved, rather than the 
means by which he achieved it, that he graved his nameand 
his fame into the hearts of common Englishmen. That, 
marvellously persuasive as he was, he convinced all classes’ 
we must take leave to doubt as we look round at the 
present agitation; and we all know that wherever the 
masses are also producers of food a thick wall of self- 
interest has baffled the penetrating power of his arguments, 


The exaggerations of those who praise Richard Cobden 
are, however, completely outdone by the exaggerations 
of those who detest him. They would, if they dared, 
denounce his primary doctrine, and declare the cheapness 
of food injurious to the commonweal; but as that would, 
cost them too many votes, they direct their attack from a 
different quarter. Like most men who have great things 
to do and actually do them, Cobden became possessed with 
his object, which was ultimately to make the British people 
happier; and seeing or fancying that militarism, a bold 
foreign policy, and even the possession of Empire were at 
the time unfavourable to it, he denounced them all; and as 
he could not speak or write feebly, denounced all in terms 
which now look absurdly violent. They did not look 
so then, for many of the most conservative minds in the 
Empire—Disraeli among them, and Sir Cornewall Lewis— 
doubted if the Colonies were not more of a burden than a 
resource. Had Cobden lived in our time, he would almost 
certainly have considered the free Colonies sources of the 
strength which secures peace—one can even conceive of 
him making a pilgrimage to New Zealand—and he might, 
we do not say he would, have considered, as John Bright 
did, that the government which secures three hundred 
millions of human beings peace and personal freedom is a 
government to be maintained ; but that is a detail. Let 
us grant, though we do it only for the sake of argument, 
that Cobden was always a false prophet, a man in favour of 
peace at almost any price, and at heart a Little Englander, 
and how do all those blunders—to us most offensive 
blunders—diminish the value of his ideas about the 
Corn-laws or the value of Free-trade? The journalists, 
might as well say that because Sir Isaac Newton was not. 
a great composer, and did not foresee wireless telegraphy, 
therefore the law of gravitation stands condemned as an 
explanation of weight. Seven-tenths of the arguments 
for Free-trade are merely judicious applications of arith- 
metic, and are just as true in the mouth of a Theosophist 
as of a mathematician. Lord Lansdowne blundered in 
all his calculations as to the force which would be required 
to subdue the Transvaal ; but is that a proof that an entente 
cordiale with France is an arrangement of no value? Grant 
for the sake of argument that Cobden rather hoped that 
his Free-trade policy would induce the Colonies to declare 
themselves independent, and what does that prove except 
that on one point he underrated the effect of Free-trade, 
which has bound the Colonies to the Mother-country 10 





ties so strong that the impossible has occurred, and 
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ja children have armed to maintain the parent’s right in 
Jast resort to defend herself? “ Fiscal Reform,” as 
‘eall it, involves a great change in policy, or rather a 
great step back in policy, and it must be judged, and 
will be judged, on its own merits or demerits, and not on 
; Cobden’s power of foretelling the future in a 
vartment about which he had no special means of 
indging. The result of his argument is no doubt proof 
vat Free-trade is good policy; but it is no more good 
‘oy because he believed it than it is good policy because 
















) them les Villiers believed it at an earlier time than he did. 
: ps One thing is strongly brought home to the observer who 
Phy reads the speeches uttered at the Cobden centenary, and 
ri that is the immense effect which strong individuals have 
soma upon British policy. Our people have a tendency to a 
, with kind of anthropomorphism in politics which appears to be 
) bea jnvincible. They can receive ideas, though they are not 
bd . receptive of them ; but ideas never master them till 
; him” they are embodied in a person. There are many causes 
ible’ for the flabbiness and confusion manifest in the Liberal 
t the y just now; but one main cause at least is that there 
1 how is just now no great Liberal whose name brings home to 
more the entire party the main dogmas of their creed. If Mr. 


Chamberlain retired from politics to-morrow, we should 
d hig not hear of Protection again for twenty years, though we 
night of Retaliation and Reciprocity. He is not a man of 








suffer the pangs of serious disappointment when they find that 
the wash does not work. They believe just enough to buy, 
and that is all the advertiser desires. If we could see into 
their minds, their amount of credulity would probably come 
to this: “It is not impossible that if I use this stuff I may 
get alittle more hair.” But if the advertiser were to word 
his advertisement in the only form in which a sensible man 
could believe it, he would not sell a bottle. The same thing 
holds good in the matter of cookery and medicine. No one 
really thinks that all the patients who write to say they have 
been brought back from the brink of the grave by drinking 
half-a.crown’s worth of nobody knows what are speaking the 
unvarnished and unpaid-for truth, or that the whole Faculty 
of Medicine are as ignorant children in comparison with one 
advertising, and probably uneducated, fortune-hunter. All 
the same, if a patent-medicine-man were merely to say : “ This 
stuff may do you a little good if there is nothing much the 
matter,” who would buy his wares? This statement does, 
however, represent what the majority of his clients think 
about his panacea. Again, if the substitutes for what 
used to be considered necessary ingredients in the best 
cookery were advertised as what they are, they would 
certainly have no sale. What housekeeper would feel 
any interest in such a statement as the following:—“ Any 


on the first force, either; but he embodies a set of ideas just 
2 the as Cobden did, and Peel, and in a degree perhaps greater 
and than either, Mr. Gladstone. It seems to most of us a 
"hat, natural way of making policies clear to the average mind ; 
san’ but it is not a very wise way, especially when the object 
the of the process has joined the majority, and can no longer 
the explain precisely what he actually thought. 

elf. 

nts, 

den THE POWER OF ASSERTION. 

ong HERE is nothing more extraordinary than the effect 
ed, produced by reiteration upon the public mind. Almost 
” any nonsense makes an impression if only it is repeated often 
uld, enough in print. The fortunes made by soaps, hair-washes, 
fi patent medicines, patent aids to cookery, &c., are valuable 
th witnesses to this curious fact. No one would take any notice 
sla of the extravagant statements made about these commodities 
Id if they had only read them once. Yet they very well know 
at that the multiplication of one lie into a million is a mechanical 
as process,—a mere question of money and machinery. One of 
18 the oddest things about the whole matter is that the public is 
vir not exactly taken in. It can hardly ke said to believe that 
8 the declarations appearing in advertisements are true; but 
ie it does think, especially if they are strong enough and cover 
& asuficient number of square yards of paper, that there is 
t “something in them.” For instance, if the owner of a hair 
8 restorer asserts that by using his nostrum a perfectly bald 
f man may obtain a crop of thick hair, we can hardly assume that 
' all bald purchasers believe the assertion—seeing that baldness 
: does not connote any mental degeneracy—or that they all 





one who makes a pudding with our sham eggs, or an 
entrée with our tinned or preserved this, that, or the other, 
will find she produces a cheap and not unpalatable dish, and 
one which any one who possesses the great virtue of not 
minding what he eats, or has the advantage. of a very small 
experience in good eating, may not at first distinguish from 
the right thing.” That.would not only be the truth, but it 
would be what at the bottom of her heart the buyer believes, 
If, however, it were put down in black and white, she—but it 
is a waste of time to consider what she would do, because there 
would be no buyer, and the eater who could not afford the 
real article would go without. ' 


There is a form of self-advertisement which proves even 
more pointedly than commercial advertisement the wonderful 
potency of assertion. It is something far subtler than what 
we have been discussing, and appeals to a smaller and more 
select public. In this case the deception goes further, but it 
is necessary, to obtain the full effect, that a person who makes 
the assertion should himself believe in its truth. The power 
to deceive with which the self-deceived are often endowed is 
remarkable. How many people think, and virtually: assert, 
that they are clever, or artistic, or handsome, or in some special 
sense “men of the world”? If they will only have faith, they 
can nearly always get a vast number of people to agree with 
them. The true believer in his own cleverness very often 
writes. His favourite method of asserting it is to say a great 
many things which neither he nor any one else seriously thinks. 
The boldness of his words convinces a few, and the few convert 
a circle. Disbelievers hesitate to speak, for the converts are 
all so very sure. Some one at last may venture to say: “I 
have no idea what he means by what he says, for his words, 
though apparently serious, seem to me to be nonsense.” Such 
a one will find his criticism received with contempt, and indeed 
it is beside the point. No one is thinking of the superficial 
meaning of the words the writer employed. They are im- 
pressed only by their inner meaning, by the implied assertion 
which is their real purport, and that assertion is that he is 
clever. The artistic illusion is even more complete. A very 
few obscurely worded criticisms convey the necessary asser- 
tion, and the man who believes in himself may be sure that it 
will be accepted—at least at the moment—not for what it is. 
worth, but for what the asserter values it at. The words he 
speaks, taken in their primary sense, would probably apply to 
any other art rather than the one with which the critic is 
occupied. Perhaps even they may be such as in ordinary 
parlance could only be applied to ethics. Words, however, 
are of little consequence so long as the listener understands 
the message they are intended to convey, which in this case is 
simply that the speaker or writer is a person whose artistic 
perceptions are quite above the average. Almost all plain 
men who like pictures may feel the hypnotic assurance 
stealing over them if they will but walk round a gallery 
with a friend whose artistic talent exists chiefly in his 
imagination. All the pleasure of the visit is lost; their 
minds are filled with an uneasy conviction that their com- 
panion knows, and it is therefore useless for a plain man to 
think ; and the plain man’s admirations pale, and his dislikes 
pale, and all impressiveness is taken out of the whole 
show, and he comes out with nothing at all in his head except 
that assertion which has all the while been instilled into his 
mind. But how, it may be asked, does any one come to 
believe in himself to such a degree? Again we must look to 
the power of assertion. By countless assertions a stupid man 
can convince himself. That is why unreceptive people become 
so pig-headed and prejudiced as they get older. They have 
had time to repeat their notions, till they are almost ready to 
die for them; and it is impossible but that they should affect 
the minds of others. As to self-made “men of the world,” 
we do not necessarily mean men of the great world, or men of 
any one particular small world, but men who constantly 
assert themselves to be, by means of exceptional advantages, 
extraordinarily well versed in the ways of whatever world 
they live in. What those special advantages are nobody quite 
knows; but the majority of those who talk to them feel their 
own most valued experiences and advantages gradually 
dwindling, and if they do not altogether believe in the 
speaker, they at least begin to doubt themselves. Some- 
times, of course, the power of assertion is beneficent. In 








panic there is no specific so good as a round assertion of. 
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safety. The speaker may have, and his readers may know 
him to have, no better means than themselves of judging of 
the portents. The statement can change nothing—whatever 
the danger, it may still be seen approaching—but the assertion 
has its effect all the same. We have sometimes been tempted 
to think that a declaration made often, and made with 
authority, to a sick man that he will get well will cure him, 
—if anything can short of the knife. An unmistakably 
genuine assertion of confidence may make a man more honest 
than he meant to be; and to compare small things with great, 
a show of enjoyment made by one man may save the fortunes 
of a feast. 

But, it may be said, if all this is true, there must be some- 
thing extraordinarily foolish about the British public. We 
do not think that this conclusion follows. The strange thing 
about that public is that, though as old as English history, it 
is eternally young. The public is youth incarnate,—always 
curious, always hopeful, and alternately cocksure and credulous. 
There is a mental strength in the young which it is difficult 
to gauge or to count with. Those who set out to bamboozle 
children know how impossible it is to be sure at any given 
moment exactly how much they believe. They listen, and 
apparently take in; but occasionally those who would amuse 
themselves by mystifying them are startled by an amazing 
exhibition of crude, shrewd, trenchant common-sense. Like 
children, the public receives what is told it with eager interest, 
and regards few things as impossible; but, again like children, 
it is less simple than it seems. 





A MUNICIPAL ELECTION, A.D. 79. 
HERE is one argument that is never, or hardly ever, 
used in discussions on the value of various methods of 
education, and that is the very large amount of amusement 
which a knowledge of the classics affords to the traveller. A 
man may be master of half-a-dozen modern languages, and 
yet find himself walking through an old Italian or Greek 
town, as it were, blindfolded. He may be able to bargain 
with a salesman for a piece of tapestry, or a collection of old 
jewellery, without losing a single point because of a defective 
vocabulary; and yet he may not get a quarter of the pleasure 
from a visit to an old Roman ruin that can be got by a com- 
panion ignorant of modern Italian, but well read in Persius 
and Juvenal. 

The graffiti on the walls of the excavated streets in Pompei, 
for instance, can only be deciphered by persons possessing con- 
siderable scholarship. But how extraordinarily interesting they 
are! Nothing, perhaps, takes a man more swiftly back into the 
past than the sight of words actually written or carved hundreds 
or thousands of years ago. He knows, if he can read the in- 
scription, that almost exactly the same thoughts run through 
his brain as those which occurred to the reader of the words 
the day after they were written,—he might, indeed, be reading 
them the day after they were written. This is especially true of 
inscriptions or graffiti referring to events current hundreds of 
years ago, such as those which can be read to-day on the 
walls of the houses in Pompei, and which have recently 
formed the subject of a paper read by Mr. Joseph Offord 
before the Royal Society of Literature. The title of Mr. 
Offord’s paper is “The Last Municipal Election at Pompei,” 
and the main reflection that arises when one has read 
these twenty or thirty extremely interesting pages is that 
electioneering methods eighteen hundred years ago differed 
very little from the methods of to-day,—except, perhaps, that 
they were rather less personal and virulent. The Pompeians 
had, of course, no red and white and blue bills to paste about 
over likely “spaces” ; but instead, they wrote up on prominent 
walls their requests, or advice, or comments in regard to this 
or that candidate for municipal honours. The Pompeian 
municipal honours for which candidates were standing in 
A.D. 79, the year in which the lava of Vesuvius preserved for 
ever a picture of the customs and manners of that curious 
Graeco-Oscan city, were those of the Aedileship and the 
Duumvirate. All burgesses had a vote in electing these four 
Magistrates—the Duumviri and the two Aediles—and the 
interest which was taken in the election is shown by the fact 
that perhaps one in three or four of the electors (there were 
possibly twenty thousand inhabitants, and there are probably 
fifteen hundred grafiti referring to the election) thought 


= 
it worth while to write up on his house-wall, or in some ya}) 
place, his views as to the merits of the candidates, Puli 
Just as is the case to-day with our Municipal ang County 
and District Councils, it was not always the men best malified 
to be Town or District Councillors who actually 
election. At Pompei a man seeking municipal honours had 
to be at least twenty-five years old (though the Pompeians 
once made an extraordinary election of a child of six, who 
seems to have been induced to rebuild at his own exPense the 
Temple of Isis, after the earthquake of A.D. 63), and had to 
prove that he possessed a fortune of at least £800, Tn con. 
sequence of this property qualification, only wealthy men 
competed for municipal honours; indeed, it would haye been 
useless for men only just possessing the requisite qualifica. 
tions to come out as candidates, since it was necessary before 
asking to be elected to promise a considerable sum to by 
expended on public games, or on works likely to be of per: 
manent benefit to the city. At Pompei, however, which was q 
rich city, there seems to have been actually a plethora of candi. 
dates for municipal honours, since a law was made forbiddj 
any intending candidate to spend a penny, for two years beforg 
coming up for election, on any public festival or in donations 
to the people; the intending candidate might not even ask 
more than nine persons to a private dinner! If the candi. 
date or one of his “clients”—the “clients” were in a gens 
the election agents—broke these rather stringent rules, he 
was fined 5,000 sesterces (about £40). Competition fo 
offices which carried no pay with them must have been pretty 
severe when a man could actually be prosecuted for bribery 
and corruption even before actually seeking votes at the poll, 


Just as to-day, too, the candidate had to take into account 
the probable attitude of various societies, clubs, guilds, and 
unions. The objects of these clubs and unions, however, were 
not always quite so respectable as those of the Temperance 
Brotherhoods, Free-Trade Leagues, and Empire Leagues of 
our modern English times. They seem, indeed, to have re. 
sembled in their methods Tammany, rather than West Ham 
or Chertsey. There were Collegia and Hetairiae—the more 
luxurious Greek outlook on life flourished in Pompei—with 
which the prospective candidate had to deal. There were the 
pilicrepi, the clubs of ball-players, who probably wanted first 
and foremost exciting public games; there were the “late 
drinkers” and the “long sleepers” (univers? dormientes), who 
clearly were not in favour of early closing; and there were 
the “little thieves” (furunculi), who were perhaps a kind of 
“hooligans.” As for the voters who favoured free drinking 
and free sleeping, you can still see over a Pompeian tavern. 
door the inscription: “ Here you can have a drink for one as” 
(about three farthings); “ anybody who likes to pay more can 
have a better draught. What will you pay for a glass of 
Falernian?” But besides the guilds and the clubs, there was 
another valuable electoral interest in the religious sects, or 
votaries of the various deities; once again, not quite s0 
respectable as the Nonconformists or Anglicans of to-day, 
There were, for instance, the votaries of Venus (the favourite 
goddess of Pompei), whose philosophy is summed up in the 
grafito— 
* Quisquis amat valeat, pereat qui parcit amare,”— 

a sentiment not unlike that of the poet who, having pro 
claimed that “ Bacchus is a friend to Love,” cried: 
“He who will this toast deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lie!” 
It was one of this sect, probably, who was responsible for 
the really rather poetical inscription :— 
“ Alliget hic auras si quis objurgat amantes, 
Et vetat assiduas currere fontis aquas,”— 
“Who seeks to thwart lovers, let him bind the breeze, or 
forbid the springs to flow.” Not all the electioneering poets, 
however, bad quite such a good ear for metre. This, for 
instance, is all that the supporter of one Lucretius Fronto 
could manage, writing in praise of his selected candidate :— 


“Si pudor in vita quicquam prodesse putatur 
Lucretius hic Fronto dignus honore bene est,” 


which, roughly translated, is: “If you want a really decent 
man to represent. you, plump for Fronto.” Perhaps the 
superabundant syllable in the pentameter does not matter 
much, when considering such wholesome. enthusiasm. . The 





worst verse of this kind ever written—Dr. Lanciani has 
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wed it “a contipede rather than a hexameter”—is probably 
the solicitation of a vote. for a certain Felix. It runs: “A 
Vettium Caprasium Felicem aedilem Balbe rogamus,” and is 
inderstood to have been intended to scan! 

Occasionally peculiar reasons are given in the graffiti for 
oting for particular candidates. One reads, for instance : 
«Proculus, vote for Sabinus, and he will vote for you,” which 
is ibly the classical rendering of “Scratch my back and 
Tl scratch yours.” This, again, arouses attention: “Attalus, 

‘ve asleep, Suellius is awake.” “ Wake up, England, and 
yote for Jones,” is the obvious parallel. Sometimes, however, 
the writer of the grafito, though honest, was poor in ideas; 
still, “ Vote for Publius, V.B.” (virwm bonum,—“a good man”’), 
js at least concise. “D. R. P.,” again—“ worthy of public 
office,” “the man you want ”—is straightforward enough. Now 
and then the client or voter, in contrast to the abrupt elec- 
tioneerer, is a most polished fellow. “Gavius is a man service- 
able to public interests. Do elect him, I beg of you,” isa 
pleasing example of the polite form of public solicitation. A 
rarer, though apparently successful, form of application for 

suffrage was the representation of the candidate as “one who 
has for years been identified with the best interests and 
traditions of the city.” Thus the backer of a candidate 
belonging to a very old Oscan family purposely spells the 
candidate’s name in the old Oscan style, writing from right to 

t. 

"= is pleasant to notice that the interests of the State, in the 
end, ware always a prime consideration. ‘The “family man,” 
for instance, being presumably a more valuable and a steadier 
person than the wild bachelor, was always preferred in case of 
a tie. He had already provided the State with potential 
Councillors and soldiers. A married man defeated a single 
man; if both were married, he with children won; if both 
had children, the larger family won. Lastly, a striking 
feature of these old municipal elections is that one candidate 
hardly ever abused the other, even through his “ clients,”—his 
electionagents. There are practically no abusive electioneering 
grafiti. Perhaps the most malicious of the few abusive grafjiti 
hitherto discovered is— 
* Quintiom si quis recusat 
Assidet ad asinum.” 

But to say that a man “ writes himself down an ass, unless he 
votes for Quintius,” is, after all, nothing very dreadful. Asa 
proper form of superlative contumely, it might indeed be 
recommended to the less classically minded electioneerers of 
to-day. 





SKYLARKS. 

T is said that the operatives of some of the Lancashire 
towns have recently been seized with a mania for 
keeping tame larks. These they take out into the fields 
in cages on Saturdays and Sundays, and combine the joys of 
sport with those of sentiment and sweet sounds by holding 
matches in which the lark that sings longest is the 
victor. The taste seems to be cosmopolitan, for the author 
of “ Life and Sport in China” notes that the Chinese of Pekin 
commonly take out tame larks to sing to them on holiday after- 
noons. The Chinaman carries his bird’s cage on the hand 
bent back and upraised to the shoulder, as a German waiter 
carries dishes. Arrived at some suitable spot, he puts the 
cage on the ground, retires some distance, and whistles to 
the bird, which then begins to sing, listened to by an 
appreciative audience of Celestial connoisseurs who gather 

round to enjoy the treat. 

But whatever the pleasure given to dwellers in towns by 
listening to their song, it cannot be deemed otherwise than 
cruel to keep larks in cages, especially in the wretched little 
boxes. to which the fashion of birdsellers condemns them. 
The skylark is a singer by nature, and is perhaps one of the 
most joyous and irrepressibly happy of all birds, until the 
winter of its discontent sets in with the frost, when its nature 
changes entirely, and its eestatic soaring flight and song are 
exchanged for a low and hungry “trek” from stubble to 
stubble, and a piping and complaining cry. Even so, the larks 
will continue to soar and sing, whenever the weather is bright 
and genial, far into the early winter; and on some excep- 
tionally warm days during last November, when a vast area of 
late charlock was still in flower and scenting the air, the 
foreign larks, fresh arrivals on migration from the North, 





were soaring and singing in hundreds. In spring nothing 
seems to deter them from their aerial climb, and they are 
by no means averse to nesting, soaring, and singing even 
among the bricks and mortar of great cities. Wherever 
there are portions of waste ground covered with grass 
among the London suburbs, the larks nest and soar and 
sing as gaily as over the primeval turf of Salisbury Plain 
or the Great White Horse. 


For its music alone the song of the lark is almost the most 
melodious of any bird’s. The tone and quality are admirable, 
and the volume of sound astonishing. It can be heard clearly 
when the lark has mounted, as it sometimes does, beyond 
recognition by normal eyesight. The volume of sound is 
also most noticeable when a caged lark is heard, singing 
as it does far nearer to the hearer than the bird in the 
sky. But apart from the quality and music of the song, 
the circumstances in which it is uttered render it an 
astonishing feat. Every other considerable songster is 
quite aware that singing entails much physical effort. Con- 
sequently it takes care to secure a good platform to sing 
from. A thrush or a blackbird or a robin nearly always 
selects a top shoot, or projecting bough, preferably a dead one, 
on which it sits and sings, never moving its position, and 
without any objects round it to hinder the “carry” of its 
voice. The blackcap and nightingale, and some of the 
warblers, sit in a bush to sing; but the whitethroat, and even 
the hedge-sparrow, choose the topmost twig. The whitethroat 
sometimes sings when descending, and some of the pipits and 
the woodlark do the same, the meadow-pipit singing a feeble 
little song as it makes a short ascent and descent. But to the 
strain on its lungs of long-protracted song the lark adds the 
great muscular exertion of a steady upward flight, usually 
carried out, not by scaling the air in gentle circles, as in the 
soaring of the larger birds, but by a vertical climb made by 
the incessant beating of its wings. Wordsworth’s recognition 
of it as the— 

“Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home !”— 
is often almost literally correct. After two or three spirals, 
the bird goes up almost as if it were drawn heavenwards by a 
cord, and then, closing its wings, descends like a falling stone 
to the very point from which it rose. The strain upon the 
muscles and the lungs would be great if during all this 
time it were silent. But it chooses to add to the exer- 
tion of soaring that of pouring forth a continuous flood of 
sweet notes, with no intermissions or breaks whatever. A 
lark will soar and sing during a space of ten minutes con- 
secutively. The rapidity with which the pectoral muscles are 
working during this period may be judged from the fact that 
the bird makes not less than from five to six beats of the wing 
per second. The beats are usually in sets of from three to 
five, the bird pausing for a moment as if to take a fresh start 
after the interval. When chased by the merlin falcon, sky- 
larks make their finest exhibitions of flight, ascending into 
the air to heights which have been estimated as being not less 
than a thousand feet: Sometimes the bird uses the same 
means of ascent as when it is soaring and singing, rising 
vertically by incessant beats of the wing. In the language of 
the falconer, these are termed “ mounting” larks, and their 
object is to outfly the hawk directly, shaking off its pursuit 
during the ascent. Others prefer to rise by flying in a spiral, 
which the falcon imitates. Mr. E. B. Michell in his volume on 
“The Art and Practice of Hawking” says:—“Theone bird may 
be circling from right to left and the other from left to right, and 
neither seems to guide the direction of its rings by any reference 
to those which the other is making. It is nowa struggle to 
see which can get up fastest, and it is astonishing to see to 
what a height such flights will sometimes reach. As soon as 
a lark is eight hundred feet high it can drop, almost like a 
stone, into any cover within a radius of two hundred yards 
from the spot just under it, allowance being made for the 
effect of wind. But eight hundred feet is not high for a 
ringing flight, at least there is nothing unusual about it. 
A lark does not go out of sight till he is much above that 
height, and it is no extraordinary thing for it to do this.” 
The lark seldom sings late in the day. It can be tempted to 
rise in a burst of melody for one final ascent if the evening 
sun breaks through the clouds after rain. But as a rule it 
is silent long before the sun has descended into the Western * 
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bed of cloud. We have Milton’s authority that it is up and 
in song before dawn. But those who have— 
“ Heard the lark begin its flight, 
And singing startle the dull night”— 

are not easily found, though in the height of the pairing- 
time it may very possibly be beforehand with Aurora in 
greeting its mate. But as a rule the lark sings at sunrise, 
as the ortolan eats. Darkness depresses it and keeps it 
mute, but a gleam of .sun is the signal for it to ascend. 
Obviously rain would make it most difficult for it to soar, 
both by adding to the weight of its body from the moisture 
caught in the feathers, and by wetting the webs of the pinions, 
so the lark only soars in the dry as a rule. It is one of the 
most sensitive and best of Nature’s weather-gages, for when 
the larks begin to sing it is almost certain that rain has 
ceased for some time, if not for the day. It is the cock lark 
which sings. William Cobbett noted that one was just 
soaring and beginning to sing when the hen flew up, and 
evidently told him to stop, for she fetched him down again,— 
“an instance,” says Cobbett, “of that petticoat government” 
which is universal, 


Skylarks are rather prolific birds, having two broods in the 
year, and often laying as many as five eggs, though four is 
the usual number. The nest is so difficult to find that it is 
practically never discovered except by accident, as when, for 
instance, the hayfields are mown, or wheat is being hoed. 
The bird very seldom nests near to the margin of a field, 
where it might be put off its nest by passers-by. On the 
shores of the North Sea skylarks will nest in the “ bents” 
and “marram” close to the edge of the sandhills, though 
they have to fetch food to their young from a considerable 
distance. There is always something very pleasing in the 
sight of a lark’s nest. It is usually sunk in a hollow, and 
unlike the nests of many ground-building birds, is most care- 
fully made, the cup being deep and perfectly circular, and 
lined with very fine grasses, though the outer part is made of 
rough, dead bents, and often of a most irregular shape, in 
order to fill up the hole in which it is made. 


In winter the rain-soaked fields of England, and the great 
area of young corn, to the blades of which larks are very 
partial, attract enormous numbers of these birds from the 
North of Europe. The numbers of migratory larks reported 
from the East Coast lighthouses exceed those of any other 
species. They have not only the taste, but even the smell, of 
game-birds, for young dogs always incline to point them. 
They have been eaten from time immemorial by Englishmen, 
who, unlike Continentals, eat no other small birds. The French 
naturalist’s note that “this exquisite songster is delicious 
on toast” may be paralleled from an English book called 
“ Hunger’s Prevention; or, The Art of Fowling,” published in 
1621, the author of which gives details of an ingenious device, 
still used on the Continent, for decoying larks by means of 
revolving mirrors. It is on record that fifteen thousand larks 
were caught in one night upon Heligoland. English bird- 
lovers may console themselves with the knowledge that the 
larks eaten are mainly foreign immigrants. It is said, though 
there seems little evidence in support of the statement, that 
skylarks are decreasing in England owing to the proportionate 
increase of the starlings, which are believed, when running 
over the grass-lands in search of food, to suck the larks’ eggs. 
The starling, which was a rare bird in Northumberland in 
Bewick’s day, has certainly increased; but it would be difficult 
to show that the skylarks are less numerous than formerly. 
What does greatly diminish their numbers is a very hard winter 
in England and Ireland, for these islands are their last refuge 
from the frost. In the winter of 1870, during the siege of 
Paris, the frost extended even to Devonshire, and there the 
larks, which had all gone west, were to be seen dead in 
thousands. They came into the streets of towns and invaded 
the gardens, where they ate-every atom of leaf off the winter 
cabbages, leaving nothing but the fibres of the leaves. This 
was not because the bird is dainty in its food, for the 
name “starvelark” may commonly be found attached to the 
poorest fields in a parish, which are supposed not to be able 
even to support a lark. The slang connection of the name with 
“larking” generally only belongs. to the last century, and is 
probably due to the North Country, and more especially 
Yorkshire, verb meaning “to play.” To “lake” at cricket 
is a common phrase, and the term to “lake” is used to mean 





play in general, It is also employed for an , : 
which work is excluded. A Sti contin fora are 
will explain that she has three sons, “one as addles [te,,. 
money | and two as lakes,” which may also mean that th ee 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE LICENSING BILL. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


Srr,—Your powerful article on the Licensing Bill in tho 
Spectator of June 4th will have made it clear to Parliament 
that the opposition to this measure is not entirely based—ag 
some allege—on teetotal bigotry, and on blind, because 80 
bitter, party spirit or party spite. You have plainly exposed 
the real nature of the “compensation” proposals, and haye 
shown that the owner of the license really owes to the public 
a large sum of money as compensation for the enhanced and 
artificial value which is the result of the license, May I add 
a word or two on the questions of (a) extinction of a license 
owing to a superabundance of licensed houses, and (b) the 
withdrawal of a license owing to misconduct? As to the 
former, it seems unnecessary that the State should award 
compensation because, in plain English, a house is doing a 
bad trade owing to competing houses, whose position improves 
in proportion as rival houses cease to exist. Surely it could 
be left to insurance companies to deal with such cases, As 
to the second, may it be asked what constitutes good conduct ? 
I would venture to suggest that “ good conduct” in a licensed 
house means that in it should prevail the same ‘moral and 
social standard of behaviour as should obtain in any other 
place of public resort,—say in a railway carriage, ordinary 
place of business, or in a decent street. As an alternative 
standard of “ good conduct,” I would submit that it should 
be such as would satisfy the average good feeling of the best 
representatives of the class of customers frequenting it, who 
should feel able to take their wives and grown-up daughters 
to it. With the licenses of such well-conducted houses no 
interference should be allowed. To some this may seem a 
fanciful standard. But I make bold to say that if it was 
generally understood that social workers approach the 
question of licensing reform, not on grounds of dietetics, 
or even of politics, but mainly of ethics, it would not be long 
before far-reaching and adequate social reforms were brought 
about in every city and village in our land.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. C. Carrer. 
St. Jude’s Vicarage, Whitechapel, E. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—May I venture with all deference and humility to point 
out what appear to me to be flaws in your arguments as they 
are published in your issue of June 4th? You say the 
utmost that brewers or publicans can plead is that they have 
ignorantly acted on a reading of the law which has not been 
maintained by the Courts of Law, meaning thereby, I pre- 
sume, an assumption that licenses will naturally be renewed 
from year to year unless fault is proved. 


I maintain that this is the correct, though not the superficial, 
reading of the law. License-holders are not asked even to attend 
the annual Court unless fault has been proved or alleged. The 
names of the license-holders are—in Scotland, at least—read 
rapidly over as a mere formality, and only the delinquents, or 
those wishing transfers, are asked to plead their cases. Precedent 
—which is very much more powerful than specious theory—has 
established the principle that licenses are to be renewed except 
when there is fault; only, to make the punishment of the guilty 
easier for a Court which deals with such a difficult trade, the pious 
theory has been proclaimed that a license exists only for a year, 
and the Court is therefore endowed with summary powers in 
dealing with offenders. 

That the principle which I have stated is really the principle 
on which our Law Courts proceed is shown by the fact that Suc- 
cession-duty is charged by the Inland Revenue authorities on the 
“ goodwill,’—that is, the assumed continuance of a license. Such 
cases come before me every week in the course of my business. 
It seems to me that this principle is perfectly sound and reason- 
able: it is good ethics and good economics. Let us see what & 
violation of it would mean. If you deprive a man of his right 
to carry on his trade—that is, take away his means of subsistence 
violently or heedlessly, and not for proved fault—you commit 4 
crime. Simple equity demands that if you remove an innocent 
man from his post you must provide him with another, or, what 
is the same thing, grant him compensation. 

All traders have to face changes of fashion, and they have t 
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ith the vagaries of trade currents, and the publican has 
PA tke his neighbours ; but if to his terrors we add con- 
det n, guided, it may be, by caprice or malice or misdirected 
henevolence, then life becomes intolerable, and, indeed, im- 
ible, Only unscrupulous and desperate fellows will attempt 
ie which is only a gambling venture. Yet this is the point 
fo which the “time-limit,” about which so much silly talk is just 
now heard, will inevitably bring us. ‘ 

Where you, Sir, are going to get your enormously increased 

revenue, or any revenue at all, I cannot see, if your own theories 
vail. I fear you are coming dangerously near Socialism when 
ou talk of gifts bestowed in the past for inadequate cause; 
Tolieve me, Sir, these have all been discounted by the public at 
Jarge, and are as sacred, therefore, as the tenure of land. My 
hope is that saner counsels will prevail, and that cowardly and 
ical “time-limits” will vanish into oblivion. This hope is 
strengthened by my knowledge of the fact that brewery shares 
are held all over the country, that they have lately suffered from 
severe depression, and that therefore thousands of intelligent 
men and women, with intelligence sharpened by hunger, are on 
the alert to save the country from any act of mad spoliation. 

My opinion, shortly expressed, is that compensation, if granted 
for a public advantage, ought to come out of the public funds; to 
take it out of the brewer’s or publican’s pocket is, by a process of 
inexorable logic, to furnish the brewer or the publican with a 
claim which dare not be disregarded ; to attempt confiscation is 
un-English, brainless, absurd, 


~I am, Sir, &c., BREWER. 


[The object of a time-limit is to provide the compensation 
which is not due legally, but which may fairly be granted to 
meet cases of hardship. The time-limit, as it were, con- 
yerts an annual tenancy into a seven years’ lease, and in the 
improved property thus given him the publican finds compensa- 
tion for the fact that at the end of seven years no claim for 
compensation, direct or indirect, equitable or compassionate, 
can in case of non-renewal be considered.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





‘ THE COBDEN CENTENARY. 
[To tue Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

§m,—In an article in the Times of June 4th, in which the 
celebration of Cobden’s centenary is made the occasion for a 
vehement attack upon Cobden’s memory, the following passage 
occurs :—“ The creed of universal free trade was as he [7.e., 
Cobden] held it, incompatible with the existence of the 
Empire. He looked to Free Trade to get rid of ‘the Colonial 
system with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the 
people’” Mr. Chamberlain also has spoken of Cobden’s 
opposition to the “Colonial system” as opposition to the 
Colonial connection (see “Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches,” 
p. 174). It is not easy to credit Mr. Chamberlain and the 
leader-writer of the Times with such gross ignorance of what 
Cobden meant by the “ Colonial system” as can alone excuse 
the flagrant misconstruction of the term which makes it 
equivalent to the bond uniting the Colonies to the Mother- 
country. The “Colonial system” was that vicious system 
now so completely eradicated that Mr. Chamberlain and his 
echoes in the Press can affect to have forgotten what it was 
or that it ever existed. The following is Sir William Moles- 
worth’s description of the “ Colonial system” in the House of 
Commons on July 25th, 1848 (“ Hansard,” Vol. C., p. 830) :— 

“A little more than two centuries ago some of the inhabitants 
of this island, being uneasy at home, had migrated to America. 
They were prudent and energetic men of the true Anglo-Saxon 
breed, which is best fitted to wage war with the savage and the 
forest, and being left alone they flourished, and in the course of 
a few years, without costing one farthing to this country, they 
became a numerous and a thriving people. Then the shopkeepers 
and other traders of England wished to secure their custom, and, 
according to the notions of the day, they petitioned Parliament 
that the Colonists should be confined to the English shop, first, 
for buying all the goods they wanted in Europe; secondly, for 
selling all such parts of their Colonial produce as English traders 
might find it convenient to buy. Parliament acceded to this 
request. Thence the old system of Colonial monopoly which 
was the sole end and aim of the dominion which England 
assumed over her Colonies. To maintain that monopoly and that 
dominion vast sums were expended, costly wars were waged, and 
huge military and naval establishments were kept up; but it was 
always supposed that the expense thus incurred was repaid by 
the benefits derived from the monopoly of the Colonial trade. I 
will not attempt to strike the balance of past profit or loss. It 
is evident, however, that with the abandonment of Colonial 
monopoly the arguments in favour of Colonial dominion which 
were derived from that monopoly must likewise be abandoned. 


Now to monopoly Free-trade has succeeded, and the last relic of 


the Colonial system in the shape of the Navigation Laws is about 
toperish. Our Colonies are free to trade with whom they will 
and in what manner they will.” 


And he concluded a long speech full of illustrative matter 


with this statement of his views and those of his Free-trade 
‘friends on the subject of the Colonial connection :— 
“Therefore, Free-trade with the Colonies and free access to the 
Colonies should in my opinion be the sole end and aim of the 
dominion which Great Britain still retains over her Colonies. By 
keeping these two objects distinctly in view, by bestowing upon 
the Colonies all powers of local legislation and administration 
which are not absolutely inconsistent with these objects and the 
sovereignty of this country, I believe that our Colonial expendi- 
ture might be greatly reduced in amount, and that our Colonial 
Empire would flourish and become of incalculable utility to this 
country.” (p. 853.) 
This monopoly of the Colonial trade, maintained by the aid of 
costly British garrisons in the Colonies, was the “Colonial 
system with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the people” 
which Cobden and Molesworth denounced, and for which they 
succeeded in substituting the system of free responsible local 
Colonial Parliaments. Do Mr. Chamberlain and the Times 
really desire to restore that departed “ Colonial system”? If 
they do, let them say so plainly; there will be no need for the 
rest of us to take any more trouble over the discussion of their 
proposals. But if they do not, if they know, as know they do, 
that the “ Colonial system” is dead and done with, and can no 
more be resuscitated than the Hepturchy, then this attempt 
to besmirch the memory of Cobden by dinning the words 
“Colonial system” into the ears of people who mistake their 
meaning can only be fitly described in language that is un- 
parliamentary, and must therefore in this place be left for the 
reader to supply.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Gorpon. 
Cocoa Tree Club, 64 St. James's Street, S.W. 





JAPAN, PAST AND PRESENT. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 

Srr,—As I read with admiration, not unmixed, it may be, 
with a little apprehension, of the marvellous achievements of 
the Japanese, I am reminded of an incident of fifty-odd years 
ago which makes a curious contrast with what is going on 
to-day. In 18521 stood for a Fellowship at Oriel, and the 
subject given for an essay was this,—“ Has a nation a right 
to isolate itself?” The reference was, of course, to Japan. 
Turning to “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,” I find: “The 
learned Engelbert Kempfer visits Japan about 1690. All 
foreigners rigidly excluded from Japan till 1853.” But why 
are we surprised? After all, Oxford is as much changed as 
Japan.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. O. 





THE TRUE “YELLOW PERIL.” 

[To rue Eviror or THE “Specrator.”] 
S1r,—Reading the article under the above heading in your 
issue of May 28th I came upon this:—“The reluctance of 
California and Australia” (to the presence of the yellow man) 
“is based on an instinct, and not upon reflection.” Will you 
allow me to express another idea? I have lived for a short 
time in New Zealand; and as a housekeeper I dealt with the 
Chinaman for my vegetables and fruit, being told by an old 
Colonist that he was as trustworthy and honest to do business 
with as any European—and pleasanter. When one day talking 
to my butcher, he told me that some little time ago a friend 
had come to him in great trouble, saying that he was ruined. 
On being asked “ How?” he replied: “A ‘Johnnie’ has come 
and planted himself just opposite my shop” (he was a green- 
grocer), “and you know what that means.” And truly in a 
few months that shop was closed. What chance had a decent 
man with wife and children to support against a “ Johnnie”— 
Chinamen are all “ Johnnies ”—who will work sixteen hours a 
day, seven days a week, sleep on a sack under his counter, live 
mostly on rice, and probably be financially backed by a syndi- 
cate in China? Is it not reason and reflection even more than 
instinct which cause the Colorist to fear such rivalry ?—I am, 


‘Sir, &., H, E, A. 





THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF RUSSIA, 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “SPEctaToR.”] 
S1r,—I notice that in your leading article under the above 
heading in the Spectator of May 28th you make the state- 
ment, in support of the theory of the probability of an internal 
revolution in Russia, that the last Russian harvest was a poor 
one. This statement is, of course, absolutely inaccurate, the 
fact being that both the wheat and barley crops were tle 





largest ever grown in the history of the country, and that the 
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total of the four great crops of wheat, rye, barley, and oats 
reached the enormous figure of three hundred and nine million 
quarters, being no less than twenty-seven million quarters in 
excess of the average of the previous four years. I fear that 
you have been misled by an absurd paragraph which went the 
round of the London papers last November, and which con- 
tained the statement that, owing to the very poor harvest in 
Russia, it was expected that an importation of wheat would 
be rendered necessary.—I am, Sir, &c., EDWARD PAvL. 

Liverpool. ' 

[The statement dealt with by our correspondent was not 
made on our own responsibility, but was. quoted, as will be 
seen. by a reference to the article, from the Standard of 
Thursday, May 26th.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “Sprctator.”’) 
Srr,—There is a passage in the letter of Mr. B. Delbriick 
in the Spectator of June 4th which cannot be assented to. He 
says :—“ Every enlightened German knows how impolitic and 
injurious the behaviour of the German Press was against 
England during the Boer War; we will try to correct our faults 
in the same way as our Emperor began to do by his visit to 
England during the Boer War, showing that he disliked 
the conduct of the German Press.” Familiar facts show how 
mistaken Mr. Delbriick is. No class in Germany was more 
fanatical and insulting in its opposition to England than “the 
enlightened ” class, notably the University Professors, of whom 
the distinguished Mommsen was a type. Men of high social 
position made public speeches all over the country of the most 
offensive character ; and in the Reichstag itself even high and 
“enlightened” Government officials were no less ready to use 
such language about England. That the visit of the Emperor 
to England at the time was intended to show his disapproval 
of the language of the Press in Germany will not be accepted 
by any Englishman as correct. For we know full well that 
there is no Press in the world more amenable to Government 
influence than that of Germany; that nowhere are there 
stricter laws of lése-majesté, and nowhere are such laws more 
rigorously enforced when the Emperor chooses. What made 
the outburst of calumny and insult in Germany so keenly felt 
here was the knowledge that it was never disapproved of or 
disavowed by the “enlightened” and the highest in the land, 
though effective interference with the Press in Germany is 
nothing unusual. The Press cannot be made the scapegoat 
in this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bradford. THomas WHITESIDE Hime. 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “SprcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Fr. Cuthbert, in his letter 
published in the Spectator of May 28th repeats the usual 
inaccurate and misleading assertions as to the present con- 
ditions of the Holy See in its relations with the Italian 
Government which have long been discredited in every 
Roman Catholic country. 


He says: “The essential claim of the Holy See is that its 
present condition is altogether unsatisfactory and intolerable; 
that the Pope must have perfect sovereign freedom in the exer- 
cise of his singular office.” Will your correspondent state 
accurately, and without any attempt to draw the red herring of 
religion across the trail of practical politics, in what instance the 
“ sovereign freedom” of the Pope is interfered with by the Italian 
Government, or how the “exercise of his singular office” is cur- 
tailed by the Italian Executive? It is to be regretted that 
English Roman Catholics still permit themselves to make vague 
assertions on this subject, which cannot be substantiated except 
by a subtle, but nevertheless potent, perversion of plain facts. 


Your correspondent, moreover, contradicts himself in a some- 
what naive manner. He says: “I do not think any responsible 
Vaticanist dreams of restoring the political status of Italy 
as it existed previous to the Revolution, or of ousting Italy 
from, her position amongst the Great Powers”; and further 
on he remarks :—“ No observer of Italian affairs can say 
that the last phase of the Italian Revolution [sic] has been 
reached yet; and until it is, the Roman question can hardly be 
settled; and the Pope’s attitude of protest is a necessity.” Is it 
necessary to comment upon this self-contradiction, or to draw 
your readers’ attention to the latent hope underlying the obser- 
vation last quoted? Ithink not. But if your correspondent has 
had any opportunity of observing Italian affairs, except from the 
point of view of the sacristy, he must surely be aware that what- 


eventually obtains in Italy—Italians are “solid” on 
namely, no surrender of Rome to priestl 
tolerance of Clerical interference in civil 


Your own remarks, Sir, appended to your 


letter preclude any further observations from . lent's 
matic Ganaeed of Cardinal Merry del Val. T woul ey 


protest against these perpetual misrepresentationgs by Engli 


sigs = of the complete independence of the Pope to 

is own legitimate affairs from his exterritoriali i 

Italian capital. ninlioed oat 

—I am, Sir, &c., RIcHARD Bagor 
6 Somma Campagna, Rome. ; 


[We shall be glad to publish any reply of reasonable length 
which Father Cuthbert may care to make to the above.—Ep 
Spectator. ] 





DISRAELIS BORROWINGS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—In his letter in your issue of May 21st Mr. Lovat-Fragey 
speaks of the phrase “ Empire and Liberty” as being « popu. 
larised” by Disraeli. He, no doubt, had in his mind the pero- 
ration of Disraeli’s speech on agricultural distress on 
February 11th, 1851, in which he spoke of England as g 
“land which has achieved the union of those two qualities for 
combining which a Roman Emperor was deified, Imperium e 
Libertas.” Whether or not Disraeli was imitating the passage 
in “The Patriot King” mentioned by Mr. Lovat-Fraser, he 
seems to have put it into Latin for himself. The word used 
by Tacitus (“ Agricola,” IIL.) is principatus and not imperium, 
The late Mr. Furneaux once told me how Disraeli was laughed 
at at the time for his “bad Latin.” It would perhaps have 
been hardly worth while telling this old and well-known ([ 
fancy) story were it not that the phrase has been recently 
revived in the title of Mr. Bernard Holland’s book; and that 
the Rev. James Wood in his “Dictionary of Quotations” 
(1893) has not scrupled to attribute it to Cicero!—I am, 
Sir, &c., Grorer Hotpey, 
Oxford. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHE ‘“ SrectTator.”] 
Srr,—May I still be permitted to say that I was, of course, 
aware of the habit of Tennyson and Milton of imbedding 
into their works a complete fossilage of culled expressions? 
In reply to your courteous editorial note in the Spectator of 
June 4th, I should like to say that I was aware that it was 
a leading charm of their writings, and especially of Milton's; 
and that I meant to draw a complete distinction between this 
habit and that of Disraeli in nearly all of the seventeen chosen 
instances by my expression, “ allusive or tessellated style.” It 
appeared to me that in all the Disraelian instances there was 
not only removal of goods, but the animus furandi. I inter- 
polate that I was aware at the time of writing that Tennyson 
gave a notable instance of his habit as a result of Disraeli’s 
conveyance (coupled with animus furandi) of Thiers. But my 
letter was already long. 
“Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
Canities.” 

Tat least knew for the first time on May 21st, 1904, where 
“the old white head which all men knew” came from. I 
suspect that as a matter of fact Tennyson did not take it 
direct from Claudian, but learnt the phrase from the stir 
which arose over Disraeli’s extraordinary maneuvre. The 
difference lies in this. Undoubtedly Disraeli did not intend 
the House of Commons to recognise the source of his speech. 
It is absurd to suppose that he did. And even he must have 
been disconcerted at being found out. But the more that 
Tennyson and Milton found the sources of their phrases 
recognised by scholars the more they would have been 
delighted. And I think this is especially true of Milton. In 
the matter of the speech taken from Thiers, of course the 
general theory of justifiable literary adaptation is absurd; 
but this is only a very glaring instance of what (by the 
document which I criticised) it seems that he habitually did 
As to the instance cited by myself, he wished the readers of 
that novel to believe that he was the author of a beautiful 
meditation. As far as he could be disconcerted by anything, 
he was (by my argument) disconcerted at finding himself 
found out in improving Seneca. He would have preferred 





ever the ultimate result of the “Italian Revolution” may be— 
whether a Republican or Monarchical form of government 


the existence of Seneca to remain ignored. It is this habit of 
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sina which I depreeate as unworthy to be classed as a pre- 
rogative of genius.—I am, Sir, &c., C. S. Oaxtey. 


KAISER WILHELM Il. ON THE CLASSICS IN 

EDUCATION. 

[To rue Eptror or THe “SprcraTor.”’] 
$n,—Your article in the Spectator of June 4th may be illus- 
by a letter written by the German Emperor (then 
Prince of Prussia) in 1885, translated in Dr. Jack’s interesting 
Life of his Majesty, recently published by Messrs. MacLehose, 
of Glasgow. In that letter the Kaiser refers to the “ fossi- 
jiged and spirit-killing ” system of classical education to which 
je himself had been subjected, and exclaims :— 

“Homer, the magnificent man, for whom I was very enthusi- 
astic, Horace, and Demosthenes, whose speeches must inspire 
each one, how were they read? Perhaps with enthusiasm for the 
pattle or the weapons or the descriptions of Nature? Nothing of 
the kind. Under the dissecting knife of the grammatical, rapid 

ilologist, each little sentence was divided, quartered, until the 
skeleton was found with relish, and exhibited to the general 
astonishment in how many ways ay or én, or some such thing 
could be used as a prefix or affix. It was heartrending. How 
much pain and work have the Latin and Greek themes (stark 
nonsense) caused, and what sort of stuff was produced! I believe 
Horace would have given up the ghost in horror. 

Away with the rubbish! War to the knife against such teach- 
ing! The result of this teaching is that our youth knows the 

tax and the grammar of the ancient lan 3 better than the 
old Greeks themselves; that they know by heart all the generals, 
pattles, and order of battles of the Punic and Mithridatic wars, 
put have a very hazy notion about the battles of the Seven Years’ 
War, to say groan J of the ‘much too modern’ struggles of ’66 

and ’70, which they have ‘ not yet had.’” 
~Iam, Sir, &c., RaLpH RICHARDSON, 
Bridge of Earn, N.B. 








THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION. 
[To THe Epirorn oF THE “ SprctaTor.”] 
§ir,—I have read your article on the subject of classical edu- 
cation with the greatest interest, and I should like, with your 
permission, to make public some thoughts suggested by it. 


It is now nearly four years since I was promoted to the 
“Lower VI. Classical” of the public school to which I have still 
the honour to belong. Both before and after that time I have 
naturally had many opportunities of observing the methods of 
classical study at present in vogue from behind the scenes. I 
may say that I have not found the continuous grammar and 
critical papers to be an enlivening exercise. I am sure that 
the tedium of this kind of work is one reason of the growth 
of the modern side. At the same time, I cannot see how this may 
beavoided. Mr. Andrew Lang’s ideas, as quoted in your article, 
have certainly an alluring sound. It may be rash for me to 
criticise a D.Litt. of the greatest of Universities; but while, of 
course, my knowledge of the classics is infinitely less than his, I 
venture to suppose that my acquaintance with my contemporaries 
is greater. 

Now I have been unwillingly forced to the conclusion that 
the average boy cares little or nothing for the beauties of 

try in any language. For some years I have been a school 
es and I can scarcely recollect a dozen instances of the 
borrowing of any English poet, except by the Sixth Form. Even 
they are not remarkable for their love of poetry. Since this in- 
difference to the great writers of their own language undoubtedly 
exists, how can we expect a response to Mr. Lang’s appeal, and 
yours, to appreciate the poets of antiquity? To turn to prose 
writers, while I admit the fascinations of the March of the Ten 
Thousand, I hardly think that the average Fourth Form would 
regard Xenophon (especially in the original!) as on the same 
level of interest with Kitchener. The boy who would find a war 
under ancient conditions and with ancient weapons as interesting 
as one of the present day, I should like to meet! 

The conclusion I would draw is briefly this. The average 
boy, until at least a comparatively late stage be reached, has 
not the type of mind which the Greek spirit can illumine. If it 
be admitted that the classics are to be retained (and surely most 
educated persons would wish it), the only practicable method is 
to drill accidence, syntax, and the rules of composition (which, by 
the way, you do not mention) into the student, so that when he 
reaches the Sixth he has thoroughly mastered the rudiments. It 
is then to be hoped that his wider reading will rouse a love of 
the classics themselves, based on a thorough understanding of 
them, which will cling to him at the University and throughout 
his life. If this appreciation be denied him, he will at least have 
had the benefit of the “ mental gymnastics.” It may be possible 

for a budding Rabelais to learn Greek, as you suggest; but 
Rabelais was not an average prosaic individual. If the gymnastics 
be spared, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred not these only 
Will be lost, but also all chance of acquiring literary tastes. A 
word on history. The method in ancient history is, if possible, 
lessabsurd than that pursued in teaching modern history; witness 
any of the works known as “school” histories. 


—With apologies for trespassing so far upon your space, I 


(To rae Eprron ov tae “Sprcraror.”| 
Srz,—If Latin and ancient Greek were spoken on the Conti- 
nent, aman might “pick up” as much of them in a given time 
as of French and German. The languages are no more diffi- 
cult than other languages. But then this “ picking up” is of 
little or no educational value ; it has no scientific basis. There 
are scientific principles common to all Western languages, 
and these are best acquired by the scientific grammatical 
study of Latin and Greek. The friends of the classics who 
are in such a hurry to abolish grammar-papers and other 
“indolent traditions” are doing little service to their own 
cause, The teaching of the language scientifically and gram- 
matically is an essential part of the business, though, of 
course, in these days that process goes on part passu with the 
reading of the texts. To chuck a boy into deep water is to 
incur the risk of drowning him; let him enter where it is 
shallowest until he has learnt to swim. Xenophon and Caesar 
are the easiest and clearest authors that have come down to 
us, and that is why the boy is set to read them; and the 
reason why they are uninteresting is because they are read in 
small quantities, and only for a short time. There is an old 
fallacy that Latin and Greek take longer to learn than other 
languages. We ought to remember that they are taught 
grammatically, as mental exercises, to boys who are quite 
young, and who, at the age of ten or twelve, would not be 
able to acquire much of anything. The point is that the 
mind of the learner is immature, not that the subjects are 
harder than others. But let the foundation-stone be well and 
truly laid, and it is only a question of time and mental growth 
to rear the noble superstructure.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex-MaaistTEr. 





THE RECENT PROCEEDINGS IN CONVOCATION 
AT OXFORD. 
(To rae Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Srz,—I do not wish to occupy your space with a further dis- 
cussion of this subject, but, lest any of your readers should 
suppose that I accept “Clevedon Ken’s” contradiction of 
my statement of facts (see Spectator, June 4th), may I state 
distinctly that I do not? He may “beg leave to deny the 
hissing, as unhistorical”; I can only suppose that he was not 
in the theatre when Mr. Allen rose to speak, or that the 
hissing was drowned in his part of the building by the “ other 
uncouth sounds” which he “regretfully admits.” It ought, 
perhaps, to be added, in the interest of history, that the in- 
terruptions which came from the placet side consisted entirely 
of cries of “Divide!” and began when Mr. Walker had 
already been speaking about as long as either of the preceding 
speakers.—I am, Sir, &c., LAYMAN. 


[We do not think it will be profitable to continue this 
controversy.—ED. Spectator. | 





DALHOUSIE. 
[To tue Epitor or THe “ Spectator.”"} 
Srr,—The able and interesting review of Sir W. Lee-Warner’s 
book on Dalhousie which appears in the Spectator of June 4th 
will be read with peculiar attention by the few survivors of 
Dalhousie’s day. With the appreciation of his domestic 
reforms few of these will be likely to differ, save that justice 
ought to be done to one or two of his predecessors by whom 
equally important improvements were instituted. I would 
particularly specify Bentinck and MHardinge, to whose 
judgment and zeal India owes at least as much as to Warren 
Hastings or to Wellesley, with whom Dalhousie is so much 
likened. But there is one point in his policy which may be 
almost considered cardinal, as to which they may possibly 
object to the view of your critic. The purity and benevolent 
zeal which were prominent among Dalhousie’s motives induced 
him to hold that (in his own words) “one cannot conceive it 
possible for any one to dispute the policy of taking advantage 
of every just opportunity which presents itself for consolidating 
the territories which already belong to us, by taking possession 
of States which may lapse in the midst of them.”* Whether 
or no we accept this doctrine, we must admit that events have 
thrown great doubts upon its expediency. Your critic says 
that after the Mutiny no item of the Dalhousian policy was 
changed, whereas, in point of fact, this item, which was one of 


* Dalhousie. By Sir W. W. Hunter. ‘“ Bulers of India Series,” Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1890, 











am, Sir, &c., CAPTAIN OF SCHOOL. 
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its essential features, was entirely swept away, and future 
annexation put a stop to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE WHO SERVED UNDER DALHOUSIE. 





CHILLIANWALLAH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your readers may be interested to know that the verses 
entitled “ Chillianwallah ” were written by a well-known Irish 
barrister, the late Jack Sheehan, and were originally con- 
tributed to Bentley's Miscellany. They were afterwards re- 
published, with many other verses, under the title of “The 
Bentley Ballads” (edited by John Sheehan, and published by 
Richard Bentley and Son, 1876), a copy of which I have 
before me; and, among other contributors, I note the names of 
“Thomas Ingoldsby,” R. G. Latham, Thomas Love Peacock, 
Edward 8. Creasy, “Dr. Maginn,” “Father Prout,” and 
Longfellow.—I am, Sir, &c., Roitr ORsgasy. 
Windlesham, Surrey. 





THE MATERIALISM OF ENGLISH LIFE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SprcrarTor.’’] 

Srr,—Surely my statement as to the non-inclusion of trades- 
men in English golf clubs is not met by your remark that 
“many ” svch clubs allow workmen to play on their grounds 
(see Spectator, June 4th, p. 835). I know one such club (Bran- 
caster) and have heard of another (Nottingham). But the 
general fact is that golf in England is, by the social necessities 
of the case, mainly a game of the richer and professional 
classes. That is due to the large cost of maintaining the club- 
houses and links (the former do not exist in Scotland on the 
English scale and style), and to our greater social exclusive- 
ness. Nor can I think that the description of motoring which 
you quote is “unfair.” The pleasure of driving or riding is 
not speed; it is the motion and tending of a beautiful and 
interesting animal, and with it may be combined fairly close 
observation of a countryside. The pleasure in motoring is 
speed ; and you cannot observe the country with any care, and 
do not want to observe it. The main object is the road as it 
disappears beneath your car. There is little pleasure in 
driving a motor in the country at less than twenty miles an 
hour; there is more pleasure still in driving it forty. Not 
infrequently this is accompanied by recklessness of the lives 
of small creatures in the road, or of the fears of the horses 
and cattle that you meet, or (in rarer cases) of the safety of 
the travellers on the car. Motoring has its fascinations; but, 
compared with driving, it is a Philistine’s pastime.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. W. Massinenam, 





MIXED METAPHORS. 
LTo THE EpiToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—If your columns are still open to specimens of “ mixed 
metaphors,” you may think the followiog, both from Irish 
Members, worthy of being placed on record. A certain Irish- 
man, when he wanted to denounce a Member on the opposite 
side of the House, said: “The honourable Member is a dis- 
grace to the colours he is flying under”; and to kill a Bill 
that you do not like perhaps nothing is more forcible than: 
“Sorr, I intend to drive the last nail into the coffin of this 
unborn babe.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. N. 





JUBILEE OF THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 
[To Tue Epiror or Tue ‘‘ SpPEcTaTor.” | 

S1r,—The Working Men’s College, founded in 1854 by F. D. 
Maurice, Thomas Hughes, J. M. Ludlow, and others with a view 
to providing an Academical or University education for London 
working mer, has during its fifty years’ existence succeeded 
to a remarkable degree in accomplishing the purpose of its 
founders. It is now about to signalise its jubilee by building 
(at Crowndale Road, in the borough of St. Pancras) a house 
worthy of the work in which it is engaged. 

We have in hand a sum of about £32,000, arising partly from 
the generosity of friends and partly from the sale under favour- 
able circumstances of the old and inadequate building in Great 
Ormond Street. Of this sum £8,000 have already been invested 
in the purchase of a desirable site; £24,000 remain to be divided 
between the two purposes of erecting a building and of providing 
a Maintenance Fund,—that is, of a fund for paying teachers and 
supplying the necessary educational plant. But it is estimated 
that to accomplish both these purposes adequately and com- 
pletely a further sum of, say, £8,000 will be required. 

It is of great importance that the building, however simply 


designed, should be thoroughly adapted to its i 
But the really essential thing is that the Mainte 
should be ample enough to enable the College to &, : 
wear nae rising standard of a liberal education for the owed ay 
s which its own successful w is 
ee ork has done go much to 
The gracious act of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales j : 
to lay the foundation-stone of the new building ame 
assures us of a de of public sympathy to which me , 
appeal with confidence for the help we need. We trust thar 
will enable us to carry on for many years to come the ex i 4 
work begun by our founders, and which has already to py aah 
extent fulfilled their hopes. Great 
The College is deeply valued by the working m 
many of its former students joining with shanetone of Une 
distinction as volunteers in the work of teaching, which pe 
engaged in it has been truly a labour of love. , all 
—I an, Sir, &e., A. V. Dicry, 


Principal of the Working Men’s College, 
P.S.—Donations and subscriptions may be sent to Proleian 
A. V. Dicey, Principal, The Orchard, Oxford; Lionel Jacob, 
Vice-Principal, 43 Buckland Crescent, N.W.; R. J. Mure 
Bursar, 7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn; or to the Secretary 
Working Men’s College, 46 Great Ormond Street, 


[We sincerely trust that the support required will by 
received by this excellent institution. We know few morg 
worthy and enlightened schemes of practical philanthropy, 
The work has been done mainly by volunteers, including 
many distinguished Oxford and Cambridge scholars, and also 
of late years by some who have themselves been educated at 
the College. The experiment has had many followers, but we 
trust that the pioneer institution may long continue to carry 
on successfully the work which it so nobly inaugurated fifty 
years ago.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE THREE-COLOUR PROCESS. 

(fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Messrs. Cassell are not in the habit of complaining of 
reviews of books published by them, and they fully recognise 
the general fairness of the literary notices contained in the 
Spectator; but a paragraph purporting to be a review of a 
very important work of theirs—“ The Water-Colour Drawings 
of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery ”—appeared 
in your issue of May 21st which they cannot pass without 
protest. 

Your reviewer has evidently gone upon the assumption that to 
attempt to reproduce Turner’s water-colour drawings must neces- 
sarily result in nothing but a “travesty ” of the originals; and 
he has certainly not taken the pains to see for himself what is 
possible, even in reproducing Turner. 

Possibly in the past he may have seen work by the three-colour 
process that he did not like, and doubtless in the stages of pro 
gress which have led up to the success of the process which has 
been achieved indifferent results were a necessity. But it is 
surely time that your reviewer acquainted himself with the 
progress that has been made, and revised his judgment. Messrs, 
Cassell do not claim that the work is perfect, and that no further 
improvement is possible ; but they do claim that no better work 
of the kind has ever been done, and that no artist was ever on the 
whole so satisfactorily reproduced in colour. 

You will observe that this is not a question of opinion, but of 
fact. It is not a question as to whether your reviewer likes or 
does not like three-colour reproduction, but as to whether these 
reproductions fairly represent the originals, a matter that can be 
judged of by even an artist as well as by a literary reviewer, and 
I shall be glad if you will put by the side of your reviewer's 
flippant treatment of the book the opinions which I subjoin. 
They are a few only out of many, but they are, I think, a sufficient 
reply to what appears to me to be the uninformed prejudice of a 
literary reviewer in dealing with an artistic matter. 

—I an, Sir, &e., Epwin Bate, RI. 
(Art Director, Cassell and Company). 

La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A., writes :—“ The reproductions 
are masterpieces, and the book will be a delightful possession.” 

Mr. Hawes Turner, Keeper and Secretary of the National 
Gallery, writes: —“The coloured reproductions are undoubtedly 
the best hitherto attained.” 

Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., Professor of Painting at the Royal 
Academy School, writes :—“ One can turn to the book again and 
again, as one can to the fine originals. ..... Indeed, the repro- 
ductions are as good as the drawings.” 

Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., writes :—“It is a splendid volume, and 
a tribute to a great artist.” 

Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A., writes :—“I think the reproductions 
are the most successful I have yet seen in any publication of the 
kind.” 





Sir Ernest A. Waterlow, R.A., President of the Royal Society 
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Painters in Water-Colours, writes :—“I made the acquaintance 
ibe work some little time ago, and think the reproductions 
ent. To the busy man who has little time to visit Galleries 

the work will prove a boon, and will, I am sure, be highly 


appreciated. 


Our Art critic deals with the three-colour process elsewhere, 
and with the not very courteous suggestion that our reviewer 
had “ certainly not taken the pains to see for himself what is 
possible, even in reproducing Turner.” Before we leave the 
gabject, however, we must point out that no attack was made 
upon Messrs. Cassell, or upon their use of the three-colour 

rocess. The contention of our reviewer was merely that the 
¢hree-colour process, by whomever and wherever used, does 
not, in fact, give a true representation of the picture 
dealt with. He did not, that is, accuse Messrs. Cassell, 
or any other publisher, of defective work, but merely 
insisted, as he had every right to insist, that the three- 
colour process does not give us Turner’s colouring. If a critic 
js not allowed to say this of a mechanical process, criticism 
becomes a farce. As a matter of fact, we believe that the 
best artistic opinion in the nation will be with our Art critic. 
The three-colour process has beauties of its own, and when 
designs are specially made to be reproduced by it, it is often 
very pleasant to the eye. To pretend that it reproduces the 
glories of Turner's palette is absurd.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
Pdi > 
THE GORSE-LANDS. 
EARTH many a goodly treasure holds 
Within her dark primeval folds, 
But free and boundless let me boast 
The goldfields of our English coast. 


Here men from pent-up places fled 
Find great clouds driving overhead, 
With rolling sands and dancing seas, 
And rude salt kisses in the breeze. 


Nought reck they of the Western gale 
Or rattling musketry of hail; 
Undaunted, while the tempests blow, 
Their beacon fires the braver glow. 


Oh, well is it with them to brave 

The battlefield of wind and wave, 

And from the elemental strife 

Draw quickening breath of pulsing life. 


The cliffs in barren splendour dressed, 
By labour’s fruitful hand unblessed, 
May search the vext ingenious mind 
A reason for the waste to find. 


But go and join them when they raise 
Their golden matins’ hymn of praise, 
Or shed upon the evening air 
Their incense at the hour of prayer. 
W. GitcuRist Witson. 








ART. 
ieee 
THE THREE-COLOUR PROCESS. 

Ix the Spectator of May 21st there appeared a short notice of 
a book of reproductions of water-colour drawings by Turner 
in the National Gallery. In this review, to the authorship of 
which I must plead guilty, I declared that the three-colour pro- 
€ess was wholly incapable of reproducing the wonder and 
subtilty of Turner's colouring. This outspoken view has been 
challenged by the publishers of the book in question, Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., and their art director, Mr. Bale, has written 
a letter of protest, which appears in the present issue of the 
Spectator. 

The first charge which he brings is that the reviewer “has 
certainly not taken the pains to see for himself what is possible, 
even in reproducing Turner.” Let me assure Mr. Bale that 1 
have a deep regard for first-hand information, and that I took 
the book in question to the National Gallery and compared its 


of what appeared to me to be the grosser errors of the pro- 
cess. Mr. Bale asks that I should make myself acquainted 
“with the progress that has been made,” and revise my 
judgment. But what more can I do than study his book, 
which he seems to regard as reaching hitherto unattained 
heights of reproduction,—though here there is a note of 
modesty, for we are told that it is not claimed “that the 
work is perfect”? This apologetic attitude suggests the 
famous dancing dog of Dr. Johnson, and we may truly say of 
this colour-printing that “the wonder is not that it is well 
done, but that it should be done at all.” Indeed, there is 
something marvellous in the fact that minute dots of 
three colours mechanically placed side by side should 
produce even a resemblance to painting. But then the 
question arises,—Is the result justified by its beauty and 
nearness to the original? The whole point is that these 
reproductions claim to represent the colour of the original 
with something of the same accuracy that a photograph 
represents the form of a picture. I have open before me as 
I write Mr. Bale’s print of Turner's More Park (“Rivers 
of England,” No. 18), on the margin of which I noted in the 
National Gallery what appeared to be the differences between 
it and the original. (I should here like to point out that these 
notes were the result of an unprejudiced study made before 
any controversy had arisen.) If Mr. Bale cares to compare the 
print and the original, I think he will find that the sparkling 
lights in the trees on the right are not true in tone or colour, 
that the edge of the reflection beneath them is too hard and 
dark, that the piece of earth beneath these trees at the bottom 
of the picture is too hot and red, and that the red in the beams 
of the lock is wholly false. If the sky is examined, it will 
appear that the blues have a tendency towards a dirty 
purple, and that there is an exaggerated spottiness of this 
colour, quite foreign to Turner’s sky. Also, the pale warm 
lights are dirty, and the principal light in the sky over 
the hill is lost. After I had made a piecemeal examina- 
tion, I placed the book by the side of the original, and walked 
across the room to study the effect at adistance. The result I 
recorded in the following note: “ Looking at the print and the 
original side by side at a distance, when the form is not seen 
clearly, it would be hard to tell that the print was intended as 
a copy of the colouring of the water-colour.” I will not weary 
the readers of the Spectator with the notes I made of several 
other drawings, all with like result. But I wish to show that 
my dislike of the process is the result of study, and not, 
as Mr. Bale says, “the uninformed prejudice of a literary 
reviewer in dealing with an artistic matter.” 


Mr. Bale twice in his letter alludes to the “ literary reviewer.” 
To this term I make no objection; there is something flattering 
and established about it, for does not the amateur of an art 
always wish to be considered a professional? But I cannot 
lay claim to this honourable title. Ican only claim that of 
pictor ignotus, hoping that the constant, though humble, 
practice of painting enables me at least to appreciate the art 
of others. 

The real importance of the question of the three-colour 
process lies in the fact that a great many people who have not 
the leisure or the knowledge to enable them to judge of it inde- 
pendently are wont to assume that because it is a mechanical 
process based on photography it is therefore accurate. This as- 
sumptionis misleading, because it tends to the falsifying of ideas 
about the colour of pictures. There is in a book by Mr. Lewis 
Hind, published by Messrs. Black, a reproduction of the picture 
of the Death of Procris, by Piero di Cosimo, in the National Gal- 
lery. The colour of this print, even if slightly gaudy, is not un- 
pleasant, but it is not the colour of the original. The sky of 
Piero is a warm grey-blue, and not the colder and greener hue 
reproduced. Neither is the grass the cold green of the print, 
nor does the blue hill contrast so strongly with the satyr’s 
face and arm in the original as in the copy. There is another 
question, and that is the variation between the different im- 
pressions of the same picture. The advertisement of Mr. 
Hind’s book contains a specimen print which if compared with 
the same picture in the book reveals little differences. The 
picture represents a flock of sheep near some blossoming trees, 
and has a sky with large cumulus clouds in it. In one copy 
the sheep are much bluer in their shadows than in the other, 
and the same colour has got into the tree-stems, The clouds, 





reproductions with the originals, making notes in the margin 


too, are warmer in the whites in one version than in the other, 
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Now, which of these am I to accept as the representation of the 
original? They cannot both be right. Obviously the personal 
equations of the printer and of the photographer have entered 
into the result. Hence the prints are only copies in which the 
copyist uses an elaborate mechanical apparatus instead of a 
brush. Just as several copies by the same painter will differ 
from their original, so will these colour-prints differ. There- 
fore these prints cannot be looked upon as mechanically 
accurate copies of colour, any more than photographs are 
absolute in their renderings of the values of a picture. But 
by increasing the difficulties the margin of variation increases 
also. Nor can these prints often claim to be objects of beauty 
in themselves. Their shiny surface, their tendency to lilac 
tones irrespective of the original, and the blur of the screen, 
all go te prevent them being as decorative as a fine photo- 
graph. 

Mr. Bale quotes the opinions of various artists who approve 
these reproductions of Turner, which he wishes to be regarded 
as a counterblast to my criticism. It would be indecorous to 
contend against such an array of Pontifical ew-cathedra declara- 
tions, beginning with those of the President of the Royal 
Academy, and ending with the President of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours. I will, in this case, only quote 
from Mr. Bale’s letter and say: “This is not a question of 
opinion, but of fact.” 

The last authority whose opinion is quoted—Sir Ernest 
Waterlow—makes an interesting statement: “To the busy 
man who has little time to visit Galleries the work will prove 
a boon, and will, I am sure, be highly appreciated.” What 
possibilities are opened up to future hard-worked Presidents ! 
No longer will they have to visit the Galleries of Europe to 
become acquainted with the works of the great masters. In 
future, in the intervals between painting a masterpiece and of 
presiding over a business meeting of “ members,” distinguished 
heads of Royal institutions will consult pocket editions, in 
three-coleur process, of the works of great men of the past 
and present. It will no longer be necessary to waste time on 
foreign journeys, for the glories of Madrid and Venice will be 
produced “neatly bound in boards,” and on very shiny paper. 
By means of a row of volumes the busy artist will possess 
the museums of Europe. Mr. Clausen goes even further, and 
says: “ One can turn to the book again and again, as one can 
to the fine originals...... Indeed, the reproductions are as 
good as the drawings.’ Happy Mr. Clausen, who now 
possesses the treasures of Turner at the moderate cost of 
three guineas, and is as content with these prints as with the 
treasures of the National Gallery. I can only say, in conclu- 
sion, that I envy Mr. Clausen. H. 8S. 








BOOKS. 


———————_——_ 
A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ENGLISH CHARACTER.* 


M. Bourmy, who has earned a considerable reputation in this 
country as an illuminating commentator on certain aspects of 
our Constitutional law, has essayed the delicate business of 
commenting upon our national psychology. The wisest of 
men must expect a few falls on so slippery a path. A critic 
of a country not his own is always to a large extent working 
in the dark. However narrowly he may limit the field of his 
inquiry and strenuously endeavour to exhaust it, there will be 
some nuance or other of vital importance to evade his notice. 
He is safest when dealing with matters of ascertainable fact, 
as in studies of a Constitution or a system of law; and books 
such as Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, and, to a lesser 
extent, Mr. Bodley’s France, treating largely of prosaic and 
verifiable things, can rightly claim a certain authority. But 
even these are in constant danger of error from over-emphasis 
or false perspective, and the danger is immensely increased 
when the author’s aim is a spiritual diagnosis. “ What we 
have endeavoured to grasp,” says M. Boutmy boldly, “is the 
fundamental basis of the English character, that part of it 
which, for all time, and through each change of government 
—democracy, oligarchy, monarchy, republic, free trade or 
protective rights—will remain the same.” An ambitious 





* The English People: a Study of their Political Psychology. By Emile 
Boutmy, Member of the French Institute. Translated from the French by 
E. English. With an Introduction by J. E.C. Bodley. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. [16s.] 





task, in which success is doubtful on any method! Ana a 
make it worse, the author has not chosen : to 
A > & method to 
inspire confidence in the English reader. He jg full 
friendliness towards England and admiration of her ear 
tutions, and he has obviously a creditable acquaintance 
with her literature. But, on his own confession, he has 
not lived much in this country, his knowledge ig J 
second-hand, and at the same time his aim compels him to be 
very definite and dogmatic in his generalisations, The book j 
packed with little errors of fact, false historical retrog - 
misstatements about modern personages and events, bienie 
not only in the conclusions but in the data of his arguments. 
The reader’s suspicions are aroused, and they are not lullea 
when he gets a glimpse of the author’s procedure, For 
M. Boutmy, professing a scorn for the narrow inductive 
methods which are characteristic of the English mind, ping 
all his faith to the establishment of great principles ang 
deductions from them. But to get his principles he begins 
with an induction from facts, and as these facts are collected on, 
the narrowest and least accurate basis, the principles do not. 
command the confidence which the author desires, Having 
got them, he proceeds merrily to subsume English life under 
them, and the moral of one set of imperfectly understood facts 
is used as a principle to systematise all else. An inadequate: 
inductive method masquerades as deductive with disastrous 
results. 

Our chief objection to M. Boutmy’s work is this narrow and 
incorrect basis of fact and terrible facility in generalisation, 
An isolated trait or event is enough to set the author off on 
his high horse of generalities. In his craze for the synoptic 
and synthetic at all costs he does not stop to examine the 
foundations of his evidence. The truth is that M. Boutmy is 
simply putting into the jargon of modern psychology the old 
conception of the Englishman which has been current for two 
hundred years among his compatriots, and he looks for illustra- 
tions for his conception rather than a theory to meet the facts. 
That he does it in all honesty and friendliness does not give 
the result a higher scientific value. Every page of this volume 
provides instances. He makes English philosophy stop short 
with Herbert Spencer, and deduces as a moral the incapacity 
of Englishmen for pure speculation, taking no account of 
recent developments, such as Mr. Bradley’s work, which ought 
certainly to compel him to modify his verdict. Take, again, his 
account of the dealings of England with subject peoples, in 
which he reads only the lesson of racial exclusiveness and 
a hard utilitarianism,—a strange deduction, indeed, from the 
history of India and the Colonies. But most curious of all 
is his picture of Mr. Chamberlain. He has to find an illus- 
tration of his thesis that the English are “an aristocratic 
people, rapidly being transformed into a democratic,” and Mr. 
Chamberlain is taken as the high-priest of this sinister meta- 
morphosis. Mr. Chamberlain “continued preparations for 
war ” after France had admitted our Fashoda claims, he was. 
the instigator of the Jameson Raid, he induced Mr. Krier 
to accept all his demands and then forced on war after all,— 
it is as romantic an account of recent history as any one 
could desire. And M. Boutmy sets it down in all good faith, 
not because he desires to traduce England, but because he has 
a theory which must be supported. The fault is mainly in 
the author’s method, but in some degree it is inherent in all 
foreign criticism of a national life. A foreign critic must 
compare any country with his own, and the temptation is 
great to treat those traits in which the people he criticises 
differ from his countrymen as faults, or at least as limitations, 
In spite of all scientific aloofness, patriotism will set the 
standard, and foreign criticism, however well intentioned, is 
almost certain to be largely an attack. But the merit of this 
kind of work is to be found only in the observation it 
contains, and not in the theories generated from it. To be 
seen with other eyes is always a valuable experience ; but the 
seeing eye must be there, and not merely the generalising 
brain. It is M. Boutmy’s perverse ingenuity that we quarrel 
with, and not only the defects of his vision. His facts are 80 
few that he dives into mazes of tortuous psychology to make 
them serve as apposite instances of his dogmas, and the 
picture, already sufficiently unreal from the numerous errors 
of fact, becomes truly spectral when we observe the gymnastics 
of his explanation. 


We are far from denying, however, that the book has many 
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its. No able man, however faulty his methods, can speak 
of 8 neighbouring country without saying something worth 
jistening to. Even a caricature, if it tells us little of the 
caricatured, may tell us a great deal about the caricaturist. 
¥. Boutmy, in defiance of his method, has flashes of insight, 
which we may not be far wrong in attributing to his study of 
the English character through the clearest of all mediums, its 
literature. He may give the wrong reasons, and adduce 
irrelevant illustrations, but the true understanding is there. 
He rightly puts the centre of gravity in the English love of 
action, the conception of life as a battleground where a man 
gan only win to peace by long effort. “The desire for action, 
vigorous, untiring, effective action, has acquired the tenacity 
of an hereditary instinct, the compass of a national character- 
istic, the position and authority of the most imperative of 
moral obligations.” Again, this character, being unimpres- 
sionable and little influenced through the senses, has acquired 
an austere idealism of its own, which, for example, sees no 
‘significance in ceremonies and forms for their own sake, but 
only in so far as they are related to spiritual force. “If faith 
js granted, works will follow; anything that is lacking it will 
supply. In politics the sure guardian of the liberties of the 
subject will not be the careful text of a constitution 
but the constant presence of an unsleeping will, ready to be 
on the defensive at the smallest indication of the infringe- 
ment of its ancient liberties.” Having grasped this truth, 
M. Boutmy is able to give us what is rare enough among 
ourselves, and almost unknown among our neighbours,—a 
sympathetic and intelligent study of Puritanism. As a 
corollary to this love of action, there follows the love of 
movement and adventure, dominated always by practicable 


“ees ¢ 4 


the passive characters who require novelty.” An English 
political demonstration means little, and a French means 
much ; for in France it is the symbol of real itch for change, 
while in England it is generally no more than an “ opportunity 
of expending superfluous physical energy.” On the whole, 
too, M. Boutmy gives an admirable account of the basis 
of division, the temperamental basis, of our political parties. 
“Absolute propositions alone can have absolute contra- 
dictions,’ and since we do not deal in the Absolute in 
English politics, but rather in considerations of practical 
utility, there is bound to be what M. Boutmy calls a “ liberty 
of indifference,” in which circumstance and temperament will 
tun the balance. M. Boutmy seems to us right in what is 
his main thesis, that the English race, having no care for 
abstractions, are disinclined to work out any proposition to 
its logical issues; but we question if it is correct to say that 
“a courageous and tenacious will, to whatever end it may be 
directed, exercises in England the influence we only accord in 
France to right and justice valued for their own sake.” We 
should have thought France not unsusceptible to the charms 
of the “daimonic man,” and in any case the English habit is 
based on something deeper than a crude admiration for power. 
We should have attributed it to that serious opportunism 
which M. Boutmy at one time brands as an imperfection and 
at another hails as the crowning glory of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. If we do not talk much about principles, it is because 
after some hundreds of years of a free Constitution we have 
learned that the ordinary principle means nothing by itself, 
and is too apt to close the eyes and befog the understanding. 
M. Boutmy complains that in a debate in the House of Com- 
mons on capital punishment “the principle of the inviola- 
bility of human life was not once mentioned.” We donot know 
why it should have been, for it would have contributed little 
light to the discussion. But M. Boutmy, though he is far 
from consistent in his utterances, shows a real sense of the 
value of principles which are not reducible to catch-phrases, 
but are imbedded in the national character and form part of 
the unseen foundations of society. Sucha principle is English 
liberty, and in an admirable passage contrasting it with the 
French variety he implicitly relinquishes much of the 
doctrinal pedantry he started with. “In France, Liberty was 
the birth of yesterday; it is a doctrine, but not only a 
doctrine. It has all the excitement of novelty, and, moreover, 
the vibrating sonorousness and faculty of expansion which 
are characteristic of abstract formulas. But it has not had 
time to reach and rally the obscure and secret forces of our 
nature.” If M. Boutmy had kept this wise distinction before 
his mind throughout his work, he would have been less ready 





to explain the profound workings of a national life by a few 
hastily gathered formulas. 





THE EARL OF CORK.* 


WueEN Richard Boyle, in the year of the Armada, landed 
in Dublin, he came, in his own phrase, “to seek his fortune 
in a foreign land.” For the Ireland of the sixteenth 
century was, like the South Africa of to-day, the goal of 
adventurers. He took with him little else than good wits 
and a sound education. Though he came of a good family, 
he was yet poor; and if he had taken his degree at Benet 
College in Cambridge, he owed that advantage to the industry 
which won him a scholarship. Of the world’s goods he had 
nothing save the money in his purse and the clothes in his 
trunk,—“ competent linen and necessaries, two cloaks, a 
doublet cut upon taffety and a pair of black velvet. breeches.” 
But he was endowed with the energy of success, and witha 
firm determination to make money. The first office which 
he held was that of Deputy to the Excheator-General of 
Ireland, and it was his conduct of this office that won him 
unpopularity. .He was accused of embezzling records, and 
though the charge had probably no better foundation than 
the fear of his knowledge, he was thrown into prison. 
But he triumphed over his accusers, and having married 
a fortune, he rose to affluence with a speed which would 
have been impossible save in a new country. Above all, 
he won the favour of Queen Elizabeth, who answered his 
appeal with her favour. ‘By God’s death,” said she, “these 
are byt inventions against this young man, and all his suffer- 


ideals, but no craze for novelties for their own sake, for “ it is | ings are for being able to do us service, and these complaints 


urged to forestall him therein, but we find him a man fit to be 
employed by ourselves, and we will employ him in our service, 
and Wallop and his adherents shall know that it shall not be 
in the power of any of them to wrong him.” The Queen kept 
her word, and so long as she sat upon the throne Boyle carried 
out his splendid schemes without let or hindrance. 


So he worked and prospered until at the beginning. of 1603 
he purchased Sir Walter Ralegh’s lands in Munster, and thus 
became master of forty-two thousand acres. But he was in- 
spired with a real Imperialism, and he made up his mind not 
only to become rich, but to ensure the prosperity of Munster. 
A true pioneer, he cleared forests, built towns, established 
industries, and as he owned seaports on either coast he had no 
difficulty in increasing his trade. The capital of his little 
kingdom was Youghal, whose commerce grew with Boyle’s 
prosperity. He encouraged its fisheries, he built ships in 
its dockyard, and presently he established an iron foundry, 
which in a few years made him a millionaire. And 
he achieved so much because he was not merely an 


| admirable man of business, but was willing to learn from 


others. He sought workmen in England who had won 
their experience in the Forest of Dean or in the mines of 
Staffordshire ; and emboldened with the success of his venture, 
he smelted lead and found silver. His silver mines, indeed, 
were so precious that when in 1631 he leased them to Captain 
Burgh he received a handsome rent in payment. Nor were 
metals the only source of his wealth. He exported Irish 
marble to England, where it soon became fashionable; and it 
was with Ranse stone provided by Boyle that Anne of Den- 
mark adorned her palace at Greenwich. So he prospered and 
grew rich, sharing his wealth with the people of Munster, and 
by his enterprise turned to gold what was but lead in the 
hands of the dreamer Ralegh. But a man of wealth needed 
a noble mansion, and in 1614 Boyle began to repair and adorn 
his house at Lismore. A stonecutter is paid £7 10s. for 
making and carving “four arms and crests with the borders in 
freestone”; glaziers are hired to put the Castle staircase and 
schoolhouse into colours; while a plasterer is bidden “‘ to ceil 
with, fret-work my study, my bedchamber and the nursery, 
and to wash them with Spanish white.” The furniture of 
crimson velvet fringed with silver, the gilt bedsteads, the 
quilts of Indian embroidery, the tapestry which covered the 
walls, and the Turkey carpets were worthy the house which 
they adorned. For the improvement of his estate no trouble 
was excessive. He stocked his ponds with fish imported from 
the Low Countries; he bred horses and deer, and was soon 





*The Life and Letters of the Great Earl of Cork. By Dorothea Townshend, 
London: Duckworth and Co. [18s. net.] 
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able to supply not only his own household, but the households 
of his friends. 

Meanwhile, in 1603 he had married his second wife, 

Katherine Fenton, with whom he demanded no marriage 
portion. “Yet her father,” he wrote, “after my marriage, 
gave me one thousand pounds in gold with her. But that gift 
of his daughter unto me I must ever thankfully acknowledge 
to Almighty God as the crown of all His manifold blessings, 
for she was a most religious, virtuous, loving and obedient 
wife unto me all the days of her life, and the happy mother 
of all my hopeful children.” Of these hopeful children seven 
were daughters, and Boyle, businesslike in all things, took the 
greatest pains in making suitable marriages for them. 
Created in 1620 Lord Viscount of Dungarvan and Earl of 
Cork, he determined that his daughters should marry Peers, 
and that having founded a great family himself, he should 
transmit his blood to the sons of other distinguished houses. 
His eldest daughter Alice was affianced at the age of ten to 
Lord Barry, then no more than twelve years old, and all the 
others, save Mary the youngest, who refused to marry except 
of her own will, had noble husbands found for them in their 
childhood. Thus everything prospered with Lord Cork, until 
in 1625 he was made Lord Justice of Ireland, and then 
Nemesis overtook him. In 1633 Wentworth was appointed 
Great Lord Deputy, and he saw in the great Earl 
nothing more than a wealthy man whom he might fleece 
to the profit of the King. But Cork was not one to 
be robbed without a protest, and for five years he fought 
tooth and nail against Wentworth, whom he formally entered 
in his diary as a “most cursed man to all Ireland, and to me 
in particular.” One bitter ground of quarrel between them 
was the tomb erected by the Earl to his wife, who died in 
1630. This tomb, according to Laud, “was built in the place 
where the High Altar stood and the communion table should 
now stand,” and its removal was therefore demanded. And 
presently Wentworth was able to reassure the prelate. “The 
Earl of Cork’s tomb,” said he, “is now quite removed. How 
he means to dispose of it I know not, but up it is put in 
boxes, as if it were marchpanes and banquetting stuff going 
down to the christening of my young master in the 
country.” This was humiliating enough; but money rather 
than insult seems to have been Wentworth’s object. He 
levied fines and taxes upon the Earl with the utmost 
severity, and never got a penny without astruggle. Moreover, 
with an extraordinary candour, he revealed the purpose of his 
extortion. ‘When the last Parliament of England brake 
up,” said he to Cork, “you lent the King fifteen thousand 
pounds, and afterwards in a very uncivil, unmannerly manner 
impressed his Majesty to repay it to you. Whereupon I 
resolved, before I came out of England, to fetch it back again 
from you, by one means or other. And now I have gotten 
what I desired, you and I will be friends hereafter.” But 
the Earl did not reciprocate the friendship, asserting that he 
was the worse “by £40,000 for him in my personal estate, 
and £1,200 a year in my revenue.” And doubtless he found 
some satisfaction when he saw Strafford brought to the Bar 
upon his knees, while he sat “in his place covered.” Two 
years afterwards Boyle himself died, rich in wealth and 
honours, rich also in the affection of his family, leaving 
behind him the reputation of a great, if unsympathetic, man. 
While he served himself he served Ireland also, and had the 
administration of the country been left to able adventurers 
such as he, we should not in our days have heard much of the 
Trish question. 

His life was on all accounts worth writing, and Mrs. 
Townshend has done her work with the skill and accuracy 
which we expect of her. The book would have been all the 
better for compression, and the style might have been pruned 
and corrected with great advantage. But the faults of the 
book are insignificant beside its merits, and no one should 
neglect to read it who wishes to contemplate a career of one 
who may be styled without exaggeration the Cecil Rhodes of 
his century. 





LORD AVEBURY ON FREE-TRADE.* 


Tus dispassionate statement of the Free-trade case should 
be read with care by those who are still troubled by an “ open 





mind.” The case for Protection has been 80 riddled by 
ments drawn from statistics, economics, and history hank 
might be thought that there was little fresh to say es 
Avebury has, however, so grouped the facts as to inl ; 
impossible for the issue to be avoided by the familiar ig 
tectionist dialectical methods, and has, with a cogency th, 
is almost brutal in its simplicity, demonstrated the stren 1" 
of Free-trade as a working rule of economic life for a walle 
nation. That this book comes late in the day when the Pro. 
tectionist forces are in full retreat is, indeed, no subject f 
criticism. It is necessary to turn the retreat into a rout, pid 
to transform the Tariff Reform League into something more 
of a mob than it is already. Lord Avebury’s book ig certain}: 
likely to achieve this if it is as widely read as it deserves ‘ 
be. We should like to see it in a cheap edition, and in the 
hands of every working man in the country. Its bluat style 
and its repetitions are the antithesis of Mr. Chiozza-Money’s 
close analysis and half-veiled irony of manner; but it is not less 
effective for the purpose in view,—the demonstration of the 
fallacies and the invincible ignorance that underlie the new 
doctrine of Protection. Lord Avebury finds considerable help 
in his argument from statements made on the subject in his 
days of economic orthodoxy by Mr. Chamberlain. « These,” 
it is dryly pointed out, “are not expressions of opinion ag 
to which even a statesman may change his mind; they are 
statements of hard fact.” Nor does he spare Mr. Edward 
Dicey, who tells us that the opinion of “ the civilized world” jg 
dead against Free-trade. Lord Avebury is pertinently anxious 
to know how it is that Mr. Dicey, who considered “the 
civilized world” was entirely in error with respect to the Boer 
War, should be prepared in the case of Free-trade to fall 
down and worship it. 


But Lord Avebury entirely denies that “the civilized 
world” is Protectionist :— 

“ Years ago I discussed the sugar bounties with M. Gambetta, 

He was open-mouthed as to the injury they inflicted on France, 
and denounced them in no measured terms. But he said ‘they 
fill the pockets of certain rich manufacturers, who spend large 
sums in agitation, while the public remain passive. If I were to 
attack them I should raise rich and powerful enemies. There- 
fore I say nothing till other, even more important, subjects are 
settled. Then you will see.” If he had lived, I doubt not they 
would have been abolished long ago, and France would have 
saved millions.” 
Mr. Chamberlain himself in 1885 at Bordesley, speaking with 
respect to the American duty on screws, said :—“ My firm 
received a handsome income for years from the American 
manufacturers, protected as they were by the folly and 
stupidity of the Protectionist legislation.” These are hard 
words, but it is really impossible not to agree with them, and 
not to regard them as an opinion hailing from “the civilized 
world.” Mr. Bayard at the time that he was the United States 
Ambassador to our Court spoke at Edinburgh as follows:— 

“ In my own country I have witnessed the insatiable growth of 

that form of State Socialism styled ‘ Protection,’ which, I believe, 
has done more to foster class legislation and create inequality of 
fortune, to corrupt public life, to banish men of independent. 
mind and character from the public councils, to lower the tone of 
national representation, blunt public conscience, create false 
standards in the popular mind, to familiarise it with reliance on 
State aid and guardianship in private affairs, divorce ethics from 
politics, and place politics upon the low level of a mercenary 
scramble, than any other single cause.” 
For other similar echoes from “the civilized world” we must 
refer the reader to this book. The truth is that the best 
educated opinion throughout Europe and America longs for 
Free-trade. But when once Protection has entered like a 
cancer into the organic structure of a nation not all the forces 
of civilisation can remove it. A revolution, or the fear ofa 
revolution, is alone sufficient. 


Lord Avebury deals very efficiently with the main fallacies 
of the Protectionist position. Mr. Dicey’s statement that 
“ English traders fight against foreign competitors with their 
hands tied” is very effectively rebutted. “So far from this 
being the case, our manufacturers fight against foreign com- 
petitors with the two great advantages of cheap food for their 
workmen and cheap raw materials for themselves.” What 
does “cheap raw materials” mean? It means the cheapness 
of everything that is used in manufacturing processes. 
There is hardly a manufactured article that is not the 
raw material, directly or indirectly, of some other process. 





* Free Trade. By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C, London: Macmillan 
and Co. [5s. net.] 


The fact that we get such quasi-raw material cheaper in 
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this country than it can be bought in the country where 
it is produced enables purchasers in the trade in which 

+ js a Taw material to compete successfully with the 
a engaged in that trade in the country producing the 
raw material. Holland has grasped almost the whole of the 
poat-building for the Rhine because German heavy plates can 
be bought cheaper in Holland than in Germany. The most 
notable result of “ dumping ” is to ruin the “finished pro- 
duct” industries of the “ dumping” country. The British 
frms engaged in the production of steel “ finished products” 
require all the steel and pig-iron they can get from abroad. 
The most that Protection can do is to “ benefit one trade at 
the expense of another,” to the injury of “the country as a 
whole.” Indeed, the complaint against “dumping” is absurd. 
If a thing is good and socially and commercially useful, as 
gell as cheap, why should we complain? Mr. Chamberlain’s 
answer was that this importation of cheap “raw material” 
would kill the industries aimed at, and then the price would 
go up. The facts are that not a single industry has been 
destroyed, while these invaluable cheap “dumped” goods 
have created numerous new industries. Neither competitive 
“dumping” nor foreign duties can kill an industry that is 
economically suited to the land in which it is carried on; 
but“dumping” or duties can, and frequently do, kill healthy 
industries in, and suited to, the country that imposes the duties 
or plays at “ dumping.” Lord Avebury makes a neat point 
when he declares himself unable to distinguish between 
Bastiat’s ‘““Candlemakers’ petition” and other Protectionist 
arguments :-— 

“The prayer was that Protectionist principles should be applied 
to the sun, and the sunshine should be excluded from houses. 
This, they pointed out, would benefit the agricultural interests 
by increasing the demand for tallow and wax, the iron interest 
by the extra demand for iron, mining by the necessity for more 
coal, the mercantile marine by the greatly increased number of 
whalers and the larger number of sailors, and Paris especially 
would benefit by the number of lamps and candles which would 
be wanted.” 


The truth of the matter seems to be that Protectionists can 
see only the harmful aspects of operations like “dumping” 
when foreigners are the “dumpers.” The excess of anything 
has evil effects ; excess of sunshine, of rain, of wind, as much 
as of “dumped” goods. Yet freedom of commercial inter- 
course is as necessary to national health as freedom of sun, 
wind, and rain, and the evil effects of excess can always be 
nitigated by sound commercial trading. 

But the last argument of Mr. Chamberlain’s dwindling 
retinue is this: If Protection is such a practical and intel- 
lectual absurdity, how is it that great countries like Germany 
and the United States persevere in it? It might just as well 
be asked why a prisoner does not leave his prison. As we have 
suid, nothing but a revolution, or the fear of it, will open the 
prison doors. It was so here, it will be so in Germany and 
America. But that the days of the change are very far away 
we cannot believe. The facts elicited by this controversy in 
England are being weighed on the Continent. Scientific 
training and education, not Protection, have been responsible 
for the increase of trade on the Continent. Protection has 
been responsible for other things,—for long hours of labour, 
for low wages, for dear food, for the employment of married 
women, for dear raw material, for continual industrial crises, 
for political and commercial corruption, for want of education 
through child labour, and for widespread social discontent. 
It is these facts which make the keenest social and political 
thinkers in Europe and America turn in despair from 
Protection in the same way that the same type of thinker in 
England turned from it sixty years ago. 

Lord Avebury’s chapter, “ The Case of India,” is extremely 
important, and more particularly so since Mr. Chamberlain 
has not yet found it convenient to deal with that case. The 
Indian figures for 1902-3 are as follows. There were 
£83,900,000 worth of exports, of which £21,165,000 were to 
the United Kingdom, £11,000,000 to other parts of the 
Empire, and £51,690,000 to foreign countries,—chiefly China 
and Japan. In the case of imports (taking the average of the 
last five years) we have £33,240,000 from Britain, £4,785,000 
from British possessions, and £12,000,000 from all other 
countries. Of this last sum only £8,000,000 could by any 
possibility be supplied by the British Empire. At present 
India is practically Free-trade, and the Indian Government 








think it against the interests of India to change this policy. 
They consider Preferential Turiffs as not “within the range 
of practical politics,” while special tariff advantages to 
Britain would greatly injure India, and she would get nothing 
in return, for her exports are food and raw materials. Lord 
Avebury dwells on the prosperity of India under Free-trade 
during the last ten years. To arrest that progress by 
tampering with our fiscal system would be a political crime 
of the worst type. 

We must briefly refer to Lord Avebury’s admirable chapter 
on Retaliation. He thinks that there are rare special cases 
where Retaliation, after all other methods have been exhausted, 
might be effective, and non-injurious to other trades. For 
such specific cases as they arose he would invoke Retaliation 
on the mandate of the House of Commons. But for the 
general principle of Retaliation Lord Avebury has no liking. 
The recent tariff wars between France and Switzerland, 
Germany and Russia, France and Italy, with their disastrous 
and lasting consequences to these five countries, prove to him, 
as they should prove to all reasonable people, that Retaliation 
in practice, whatever it may be in theory, is even more ruinous 
than actual war. The Franco-Italian tariff war alone cost 
the two countries £120,000,000. Such wars, moreover, should 
have no attraction for a Free-trade country, for, as the tin- 
plate case amply proves, heavy duties hit the imposing country 
far harder than they hit the country against which they are 
imposed. 

We may finally note that Lord Avebury once and for all 
disposes of the deliberate historical fiction that the Free- 
traders of 1840-50 were Free-traders because they believed 
that the world would inevitably within a brief period be con- 
verted to Free-trade. Sir Robert Peel in 1846 told the House 
of Commons :—‘“It is a fact that other countries have not 
followed our example. Nay, they have in some cases raised 
the duties upon the admission of our goods. Hostile tariffs, 
so far from being an argument against the removal of re- 
strictive duties, furnish a strong argument in its favour.” 
Three years later he declared: “I maintain that the best way 
to compete with hostile tariffs is to encourage free imports.” 
We have followed this policy with unwavering success ever 
since, and it is not possible to characterise too strongly the 
conduct of those who deliberately pervert the facts as to the 
views held by the founders of modern Free-trade. 





MARK TWAIN’S LATEST.* 


WE gather from the prefatory note to this little volume that 
it was originally printed in an incomplete form for private 
circulation some eleven years ago. “Since then,’ Mark 
Twain continues, “I have deciphered some more of Adam’s. 
hieroglyphics, and think he has now become sufficiently 
important as a public character to justify this publication.” 
Whether Mark Twain has done altogether wisely in launching 
this jeu d’esprit on the wider waters of unrestricted circulation 
is a matter on which opinion is not likely to be unanimous. 
A great many people who do not belong either to the “ unco” 
guid,” or to the most destructive school of the Higher 
Criticism, feel a perfectly intelligible distaste for any attempt 
to treat the Biblical narrative in a facetious vein, though it is 
curious to note that a greater degree of latitude has always 
been allowed in regard to certain episodes—notably that of 
the Deluge and the Ark—than to others. It is not in the 
least necessary to explain or apologise for such an attitude ;. 
it is enough to say that persons thus sensitively constituted 
had better give these Extracts from Adam’s Diary a wide 
berth. For ourselves, we are very far from contending that 
this is a formula which lends itself safely to general adoption. 
On the contrary, only one writer in ten thousand can be trusted 
to employ it without giving offence. But if an exception is to- 
be made in favour of any one, then surely Mark Twain’s. 
claims to preferential treatment are superior to those of any 
of his contemporaries. All his life long, and in spite of all 
superficial exuberances and extravagances of style, he has: 
been the consistent and fearless champion of honesty, purity, 
and whatever things are of good report. Strange as it may 
sound, it is none the less true that his best work has always. 
been animated by the true spirit of Puritanism. His pen has 





* Extracts from Adam's Diary. By Mark Twain. Illustratei by F. Stroth- 
mann. London: Harper and Brothers. (2s. net.) 
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always “been on the side of the angels,” and his wildest 
freaks of humour have never been tainted by any unworthy 
suggestion. These qualities are happily observable in the 
latest, and, on the face of it, the most irresponsible, product 
of his pen. Fastidious readers may be repelled by the 
fact that the subject is treated humorously, but there is no 
real irreverence in a fantasia in which Adam and Eve are 
treated merely as the first man and woman, not as personages 
in a sacred narrative. Quotation rather than comment, how- 
ever, is the best way of indicating its quality. Here, for 
example, are the first two entries :— 


“ Monday.—This new creature with the long hair is a good deal 
in the way. It is always hanging around and following me 
about. I don’t like this; I am not used to company. I wish it 
would stay with the other animals, . . . Cloudy to-day, wind in 
the east: think we shall have rain. ... We? Where did I get 
that word? ... I remember now—the new creature uses it.” 


“ Tuesday.—Been examining the great waterfall. It is the finest 
thing on the estate, I think. The new creature calls it Niagara 
Falls—why, Iam sure I do not know. Says it looks like Niagara 
Falls. That is not a reason; it is mere waywardness and im- 
becility. I get no chance to name anything myself. The new 
creature names everything that comes along, before I can get in 
a protest. And always that same pretext is offered—it looks like 
the thing. There is the dodo, for instance. Says the moment 
one looks at it one sees at a glance that it ‘looks like a dodo.’ 
It will have to keep that name, no doubt. It wearies me to fret 
about it, and it does no good anyway. Dodo! It looks no more 
like a dodo than I do.” 


On the subject of nomenclature and gender we find the 
following characteristic entry :— 

“ Monday.—The new creature says its name is Eve.: That is 
all right, I have no objections. Says it is to call it by when I 
want it to come. I said it was superfluous, then. .The word 
evidently raised me in its respect; and indeed it is a large, good 
word, and will bear repetition. It says it is not an It, it is a She. 
This is probably doubtful; yet it is all one to me; what she is 
were nothing to me if she would but go by herself and not talk.” 
We pass over the episode of the expulsion from the Garden 
of Eden and Adam’s hasty flight, but may notice his excuse 
for partaking of the forbidden fruit :—“I was obliged to eat 
them, I wasso hungry. It was against my principles, but I find 
that principles have no real force except when one is well fed”’; 
and his definition of clothes :—‘“ They are uncomfortable, but 
stylish, and that is the main point about clothes.” But we 
cannot resist quoting at length Eve’s ingenious explanation 
of the disaster :— 

“Ten Days Later—She accuses me of being the cause of 
our disaster! She says, with gpparent sincerity and truth, 
that the Serpent assured her that the forbidden fruit was 
not apples, it was chestnuts. I said I was innocent, then, 
for I had not eaten any chestnuts. She said the Serpent in- 
formed her that ‘chestnut’ was a figurative term meaning 
an aged and mouldy joke. I turned pale at that, for I have 
made many jokes to pass the weary time, and some of them 
could have been of that sort, though I had honestly sup- 
posed that they were new when I made them. She asked me if I 
had made one just at the time of the catastrophe. I was obliged 
to admit that I had made one to myself, though not aloud. It 
was this. I was thinking about the Falls, and I said to myself, 
“How wonderful it is to see that vast body of water tumble down 
there!’ Thenin an instant a bright thought flashed into my 
head, and I let fly, saying, ‘It would be a deal more wonderful to 
see it tumble up there!’—and I was just about to kill myself 
with laughing at it when all nature broke loose in war and death, 
and I had to flee for my life. ‘There,’ she said, with triumph, 
‘that is just it; the Serpent mentioned that very jest, and called 
it the First Chestnut, and said it was coeval with the creation.’ 
Alas, Iam indeed to blame. Would that I were not witty; oh, 
would that I had never had that radiant thought!” 

‘The coming of Eve's first child adds immensely to Adam’s 
perplexities. “She caught it while I was up country trapping 
on the North Shore of the Erie...... It resembles us in 
some ways, and may be a relation.” But Adam thinks it is a 
fish, though Eve’s solicitude about it causes him grave doubts. 
*‘She used to carry the young tigers around so, and play with 
them, before we lost our property ; but it was only play; she 
never took on about them like this when their dinner dis- 
agreed with them.” Later on he is convinced that it cannot 
be a fish. “I said I believed it was an enigma, but she only 
admired the word without understanding it. In my judgment 
it is either an enigma or some kind of bug.” Three months 
later, when the new creature takes to walking on its four legs, 
Adam decides that it is a variation of the kangaroo species, 
and names it Kangaroorum Adamiensis. It puzzles him that 


it should be the only one, and he takes infinite trouble to find 
another to add to his collection. 


“T have set a dozen traps, 








but they dono good. I catch all small animals excepttins en 
‘The perplexity increases as the new creature grows, ‘It; ree 
to make friends with a real kangaroo. Adam wants to 
go, but Eve will not hear of it. He admits that she ma be 
right, for if he did let it go, “it might be lonelier than ea 
for since I cannot find another one, how could i¢?”. Five 
months later he abandons the kangaroo hypothesis, | 
decides that it is probably some kind of bear, and will 
eventually become dangerous. Meantime he resolves to 
off on a far expedition among the forests of the North ang 
make an exhuustive search. “ There must certainly be another 
one somewhere, and this one will be less dangerous when jt 
has company of its own species.” After a long and w 
hunt he returns to find that during his absence, “y; 
stirring from the home estate, she has caught another ong! I 
never saw such luck. I might have hunted these woods a 
hundred years, I never should have run across that thing.” 
The last entry is headed “Ten Years Later,” and must be 
given as it stands:— 

“They are boys; we found it out long ago. It was their 


coming in that small, immature shape that puzzled us; we wer, 
not used to it. There are some girls now.’ Abel isa good. boy 


but if Cain had stayed a bear it would have improved him, After 
all these years, I see that I was mistaken about Eve in the 
beginning ; it is better to live outside the Garden with ‘her than 
inside it without her. At first I thought she talked too much. 
but now I should be sorry to have that voice fall silent and pas 
out of my life. Blessed be the chestnut that brought us negp 
together and taught me to know the goodness of her heart and 
the sweetness of her spirit!” 

We hope to have made it sufficiently clear by the foregoing 
extracts that not only is this little book to be acquitted of 
the charge of any real irreverence, but that its audacity is 9 
tempered by delicacy, and even tenderness, of feeling that no 
broad-minded reader can rise from its perusal without 
enhanced admiration for the great and kindly humowrist 
who, since Dickens’s death, has done more than any other 
writer to promote the gaiety of the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. A word of praise is due, in conclusion, to 
Mr. Strothmann’s illustrations, which reproduce, with no 
little humour, the characteristics of the rude incised tablets 
of primitive artists. 





NOVELS. 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR.* 
WE are glad to renew acquaintance with Mr. Howard Pease, 
whose racy Northumbrian sketches gave promise of the 
success that might attend just such a work as he has now 
published,—an historical romance on a large scale of the 
Southern Border. As he frankly admits in his preface, a 
work which deals with a time and with a district so long 
and exclusively associated with the genius of Scott is a 
risky undertaking; but he advances several pleas in ex- 
tenuation of his rashness,—as, for example, that Scott dealt 
rather with the Northern than the Southern borderland, 
and that the fresh material now available has thrown new 
light on bygone events, and rendered necessary a revision 
of the judgment passed by Scott in Woodstock on the 
character of Cromwell. Finally, he insists on the perennial 
interest of the time itself. But while Mr. Pease argues 
modestly and cogently for his right to a hearing, the only 
convincing argument in such a case is that furnished by the 
contents of the book itself, and a very cursory inspection will 
satisfy the reader that Mr. Pease has turned his historical 
reading, his intimate knowledge of the ground, his faithful 
observation of borderland types, his hero-worship, and his 
enthusiasm for his theme to very excellent use. In pointof 
structure and finish the novel leaves many loopholes for 
criticism. The constant succession of short paragraphs does 
not facilitate continuity of perusal, the arrangement of the 
dialogue is occasionally confusing, and the proof-correcting 
has left a good deal to be desired, The march of events, 
again, is delayed by episodes and digressions interesting and 
characteristic in themselves, but appealing more to the anti- 
quarian than to the general reader. Mr. Pease, in a word, is 4 
writer who, by reason of his hobbies—fencing and heraldry, 
for example, to name only two—his love of detail, and his u2- 
compromising determination to tell his story in his own way, 
makes considerable claims on the patience of the modem 





* Magnus Sinclair. By Howard Pease. London: A. Constable and Co. [6s.J 
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and in some respects takes for granted more know- 

than he hasaright to expect. ‘Thus the historical notes 
might well have been supplemented by a glossary. But Mr. 
Poase’s mode of presentation has many countervailing merits. 
Thus, in regard to style, he resolutely eschews neologisms 
without being aggressively archaic; he has a genuine gift for 
concise yet picturesque description; and his mastery of the 
racy idiom of Tyneside and the Border, though it tends at 
times to excess when measured by the judicious rule of Scott, 
jends abundant colour to the dialogue. 

The story, which is concerned with the doings of Crom- 
wellians, Covenanters, and Cavaliers in the years immediately 
snoceeding the death of Charles I., is told in the first person 
by Oswald Bellasis, who on the death of his parents is 
entrnsted to the charge of his uncle, a Northumbrian squire, 

and a secret supporter of the Royalist cause. In his new home 

young Oswald is initiated into various forms of sport, quarrels 
with one cousin who is a Government spy, and makes love to 
hissister. Above all, he comes under the influence of Magnus 

Sinclair, a gallant soldier of fortune, who, after campaigning 

in the Low Countries and under the great Gustavus, has 

returned to his native country to espouse the cause of the King. 

Oswald readily responds to his call, and with Geordie Nixon, 

a Northumbrian coal-hewer, as their Sancho Panza, the 

dauntless three set off to join the Royalist forces, From 

Newcastle they take ship for Leith, but are marooned on the 

Farne Islands by the skipper of the brig. Thence they make 

their way in a coble by slow stages to their destination, 

and finally escaping from Edinburgh, join the King at Perth. 
(swald’s cousin has already been supplanted in his affections by 
afair Quaker, but he meets his true fate in the fair lady who 
turnsout to be none other than the long-lost daughter of Magnus 
Sinclair. His love is returned, but the course of his courtship 
is thwarted by the exigencies of campaigning and the interven- 
tion of his treacherous cousin, the villain of the plot. Love- 
making, however, is only incidental to the real business of the 
story, which is pre-eminently a romance of the sword, whether 
wielded in the duello, single combat, or against heavy odds. 
Oswald, his master, and their squire remain true to their 
cause; but the author has endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to 
represent the spell cast over all of them by the personality 
of Cromwell, and, greatly daring, works up this phase of the 
story to a climax in an imaginary encounter between Magnus 
Sinclair and Oliver himself. For this bold exploit, in which 
Cromwell is only saved from death by the opportune snapping 
of his opponent’s sword, Sinclair is k nighted by Charles, but 
loses his life shortly after while aiding in the rescue of his 
daughter from the hands of a band of moss-troopers, headed 
by her abduetor, Oswald’s wicked cousin. 

It will be seen from this rough sketch of the manner and 
matter of Mr. Pease’s novel that he holds the balance evenly 
enough between the contending factions. As a romanticist, 
he is susceptible to the glamour of the Stuarts, and deals 
tenderly with the memory of — 

“Th gallant Cavaliers who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 
Asastudent of character and the essential qualities that go 
to make up the national fibre, he is a whole-hearted admirer 
of Cromwell. For the rest, no lover of the North-Country 
can fail to derive real enjoyment from this spirited attempt 
to set forth against an historical background “ the hereditary 
Northumbrian love of fighting, sport, and all adventure.” 





Sir Mortimer. By Mary Johnston. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
The “spacious days of great Elizabeth” belong as a background 
for fiction as much to our American cousins as to ourselves. Yet 
although Miss Johnston is writing of the deeds of our common 
ancestors, there is no denying the fact that her talent is more at 
home on the other side of the Atlantic, and that Sir Mortimer is 
not so interesting as some of her earlier works. The central idea 
of the book is certainly ingenious; but Miss Johnston does not 
Write with sufficient vigour to reconstruct the wild adventure of 
the days of Drake and the Spanish Main. The difficulty of 

ge, again, has not been very happily surmounted, for, 
although the reader is not shocked by nineteenth-century 
language being uttered by sixteenth-century characters, a good 
deal of force has been sacrificed to obtain the desired archaic 
effect. This sacrifice seriously impairs the verisimilitude of 
the whole, for the dominating note of the Elizabethan age is 


vigour is reproduced. Miss Johnston strikes. a: plaintive and 
pathetic note in her novel, and ignores that abounding virility and 
exuberance of vitality which marked the age of which she writes. 

The Admirable Tinker. By Edgar Jepson. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—If this book is frankly regarded as an extravaganza, it 
will be found quite amusing. No human child was ever in the 
least like the “admirable Tinker,” and the peculiarly Arcadian 
Bohemia in which he and his father live is entirely untrue to 
life. But the sketches of the adventures of father and son are 


suitable for reading on the river, seashore, or in a hammock, 
anywhere, in fact, where the reader wishes to be gently amused 
while giving his brain a holiday. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


POEMS OF JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 

Poems of James Clarence Mangan. Edited by D. J. O’Donoghue. 
(A. H. Bullen. 6s.)—There are a few poets, good poets too, 
whose works should be seen only occasionally and in isolated 
poems: poets whom it is better to meet in “ Golden Treasuries” 
and “ Oxford Books of Verse” than between covers wholly devoted 
to the task of holding all that they have written. High among 
these is Mangan. Mangan in the mass is monotonous, wordy, a 
little uncomfortable. That a patriot and reformer has the right 
to be uncomfortable we do not deny; but Mangan is uncomfort- 
able in a different way: he makes us uneasy by being so 
accomplished and yet not more accomplished. To seek among 
so much that is finely said for something that is finally said, and 
to be so often baulked, is to be made uncomfortable; to seek 
among so much Celtic wistfulness and sorrow for an exquisite 
phrase, and to be so often baulked, is to be made uncomfortable. 
Mangan’s best is so very much his best that it is a little un- 
fortunate that the editor of this volume has placed “Dark 
Rosaleen” on the threshold. After that superb lyric nearly all 
else in the book is colourless and over-written. Ireland, so well 
beloved by so many of her children, was never apostrophised with 
finer spirit or more convincing fire than in that poem; nor did 
Mangan ever rise again to similar heights of direct passionate 
utterance. His tendency was always to redundance, The 
“Lament for the Princes of Tyrone and Tyrconnel (buried in 
Rome),” which is nominally a translation from Hugh Maguire 
Irish, as “Dark Rosaleen” was from Costello’s, has a certain 
grandeur and music of its own, and “The Nameless One,” in 
which Mangan tells his own story, is poignant and irresistible. 
These three poems—in our opinion, Mangan’s three best poems 
—illustrate his merits to the full. They show his implacable 
sincerity, his passionate love of country, his hatred of oppression 
and cant, his rich Irish eloquence. In the remainder of the 
volume his faults are more perceptible,—his leaning to rhetoric ; 
his preference for ordinary words above the best words; his 
subservience to rhyme; his monotony; his repetitions; his 
incapacity to soar. It comes to this, that Mangan, except 
very occasionally, was uninspiring; his great name as a poet 
in Ireland is due less to the quality of his poetry than to his 
patriotism. In other words, it was because patriotism chanced to 
find utterance in his verse that he figures as a great Irish poet 
rather than because he wrote any body of great poetry. But 
“Dark Rosaleen ” remains unexcelled. The present volume, says. 
Mr. O’Donoghte, contains only a twelfth of Mangan’s output; but 
we are assured that we need not regret the omissions. Mr. 
O’Donoghue goes on to say that Mangan was perfectly aware that. 
much of his work was beneath his level, and adds: “Not a few 
great poets have been blissfully unconscious of their occasional 
puerility.” If this is meant as a defence of Mangan, it is nota 
very good one. To be unconscious of puerility is, we suspect, 
more compatible with great poetical gifts than deliberately to put 
forth inferior work. Mr. O’Donoghue’s introduction is interest- 
ing, but now and then he makes a pronouncement which seems 
excessive. For example: “Perhaps no poet ever lived whose 
poems are so much a part of his personality as Mangan’s.” Con- 
sidering that the greater portion of this volume, which holds 
Mangan’s best work, consists of translations, this statement 
would appear to be rash, apart from its sweeping character. But 
as a matter of fact the lyrical and reflective poets whose poems 
are not to the fullest steeped in their own personality are very few, 











FIELDING. 


The Complete Works of Henry Fielding, Esq. With an Essay on 
the Life, Genius, and Achievement of the Author by William 





Vigour, and no picture of that age can be convincing unless this 


Ernest Henley, LL.D. 16 vols. (W. Heinemann.)—The creator 


decidedly entertaining, and the book may be recommended as’ 
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of the English novel and one of the great masters of the 
English language has at last been presented to the world in a 
fitting form. This noble edition is a worthy tribute to the great 
classic, whose reputation, after suffering many ups and downs, 
is now firmly established with his countrymen. In format 
there is a pleasant suggestion of eighteenth-century printing, and 
the volumes are illustrated with the reproductions of many rare 
contemporary drawings and portraits. Every admirer of Fielding 
must have a great curiosity about all that his author did, and in 
this edition we have not only the novels and such of the better- 
known miscellanies as the “ Voyage to Lisbon,” but all Fielding’s 
sSemewhat unequal plays, the admirable burlesques, The Covent 
‘Garden Journal, the legal writings, and a complete collection of 
the poems. Mr. Fox-Davies has added an interesting note on the 
Fielding genealogy, and Mr. Henley a valuable appreciation of 
the man. No editor was better fitted by temperament and 
acquirements to appreciate Fielding than Mr. Henley, and though 
we can never bring ourselves to like the spasmodic violence and 
the unnecessary emphasis which often marred his style, yet on the 
whole the essay is a sound and convincing piece of workmanship. 
Like all vigorous personalities, Fielding has suffered in the past 
from unwise votaries. The eccentricities of his life have been 
overdone, and he appears as a kind of barbarian of genius, the 
“good buffalo” of M. Taine. The truth is that, after his 
youthful irregularities were done with, he became an eminently 
reputable citizen, an honest Police Magistrate, a warm 
friend, and an uncompromising foe to humbug. If his best 


works have any conspicuous moral, it is in their defence of 


unobtrusive goodness and all that is wholesome and sterling 
in life. He was as sworn an enemy to the cant of the rake as to 
the cant of the “unco’ guid,” and he preaches a far more whole- 
some, because a far more manly, lesson than the author of 
“Pamela.” His morality is not, like Richardson’s, of the merely 
prudential kind, and, though he had the defect of his fine gift of 
realism, and was apt to write a power too low, as others have 
written many powers too high, the essential idealism is never 
absent. He did not plunge into the metaphysics of art, but he 
elaborated for himself an art entirely adequate to his purpose. 
The novels stand as the supreme expression of the man, master- 
pieces of English letters ; but, save in the plays, where he followed 
a‘false convention, we can trace the strong, sane hand of the 
master through all his work. Every lover of good literature will 
rejoice to see the complete works presented in so worthy a form. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
eeserved for review in other forms. ]} 








Studies in the Religion of Israel. By the Rev. L. A. Pooler. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—We have seldom been so favour- 
ably impressed by a critical study of Old Testament history and 
theology as we have been by these “lectures,”—the volume con- 
tains the substance of the Donnellan Lectures of 1902-3. Mr. 
Pooler unites in a quite uncommon degree the freedom of the 
inquirer and the devout and reverent spirit of one to whom, after 
all is said, the Holy Scripture is “ profitable for doctrine.” The 
day of obscurantism is past,—Mr. Pooler says that a child in 
his Sunday school asked him what was meant by the “ Priestly 
Code”; she had been reading about it in a magazine. The critical 
questions must be faced. Mr. Pooler is no destructive. He does 
aot relegate the Old Testament heroes to myth-land. Why 
should not we accept the reality of Abraham as we do that of 
the correspondents of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, or, to go 
further back, that of King Menes or King Khammurabi? We 
cannot follow our author in his dealing with the religious history 
of Israel ; we may say generally that he treats the problems which it 
suggests with both freedom and soberness. He points out various 
things which we are apt to pass over. It is clear, for instance, that 
Samuel and Elijah did not follow the Deuteronomic ritual by 
which sacrifice was limited to the one chosen place. “ Gilgal, 
Bethel, Carmel, all the old religious sites were dear to them.” So 
also he puts the other side of the King v. Prophet question which 
confronts us in the story of Samuel. “Samuel seems to have 
played the part of a Bismarck to the new kingdom of Israel”; 
something was lost when the kingdom was set up; but “acentral 
authority was absolutely necessary if the tribes were to make 
headway against the Philistines.” Here, too, is a fine utterance 
on avery hard matter :—‘ Men ask, What is inspiration? The 
Church has never formulated a definition of the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. Where is inspiration? we can point you to a 
herdsman prophet coming from the lonely wilderness, the fire 
burning within him, to proclaim the eternal principles of the 
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. apa 
righteousness of God.” If we look for the supernatural 
can we see it more clearly than in the elevation of the rane 
message as it was delivered in a petty and half-bar East 
tribe ? “oe 


Religion: its Origin and Forms, by J. A. Macculloch (1s, net 
is one of the “Temple Primers” (J. M. Dent and Co.), and ay ) 
useful little book, with a great amount of well-digested kn 
ledge set forth in its hundred and seventy pages, Judaism me: 
Christianity do not come within the author’s Scope, nor ane 
regularly undertake the task of a comparative appreciation of the 
various forms of belief which he describes. It is not difficult, 
however, to see that Buddhism ranks high in his estimates, and 
that he does not share the curious admiration for Islam which is 
shown by some writers on the subject.- “More than any other 
religion,” he writes, ‘Islam has shown itself unable to develo 
from within and to adapt itself to the varying needs of cua 
ages.” A valuable part of the book is the bibliography, a 
moderate and practicable list of books. Miss Harrigon’s « Prole. 
gomena to the Study of Greek Religion” does not appear among 
them ; doubtless the last had been made up before the publication 
of this most suggestive volume. The chapter on the “ Religion of 
Greece” is not unsatisfactory, but it would probably have been 
influenced for good by this great work. 


With the Inniskilling Dragoons. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Watkins Yardley. (Longmans and Co. 16s. net.)—The Innis. 
killing Dragoons did excellent service in the South African War, 
“From first to last the regiment worked hard in the fighting line, 
without a single rest, and I doubt if any regiment experienced 
and accomplished so much without serious disaster of any kind,” 
It lost five officers killed and one drowned, and thirty-seven “ non. 
coms.” and privates; eleven officers wounded and one struck by 
lightning, and seventy-nine “non-coms.” and privates; thirty- 
eight “non-coms.” and men died of disease, but no officers. Con- 
sidering the proportions that are generally found among the 
causes of death in a campaign, this record is satisfactory. The 
regiment when it left Queenstown in October, 1899, mustered 
twenty-three officers and five hundred and fifty-eight non-commis- 
sioned officersand men. Lieutenant-Colonel Yardley himself was 
wounded on October 16th, 1900; and his record is made up from 
the diaries of brother-officers. This is not a book to be criticised 
in detail. It is one of the many records of individual service and 


up his narrative. No war has been richer in such records, and 
this book will take a good place among them. Obviously written 
without any purpose to serve, it is a most valuable piece of testi- 
mony. Here is a significant sentence, all the more significant 
from the absolute simplicity with which it is given. “ As usual 
on destroying buildings or farmhouses, ammunition proved to be 
concealed under the corrugated-iron roof.” And yet we are told 
that the British Treasury is bound to replace every farmhouse 
that was destroyed during the military operations, that they were 
all, without one single exception, the property of innocent private 
persons. It is of no use to argue with such partisans. To do so 
is to try to use a lever without a fulcrum. 


The Commission of H.M.S. ‘Glory. By A. E. Butterworth. 
(Westminster Press. 4s. net.) —The ‘Glory’ is the modern sue- 
cessor of a man-of-war which took a distinguished part in Lord 
Howe’s victory, 1794 (“The Glorious First of June”), and in the 
action off Ferrol under Sir R. Calder, July 22nd, 1805. She was 
commissioned on November Ist, 1900, and went out as flagship to 
the China Station, relieving the ‘Centurion,’ and was paid off on 
February 18th, 1904. Here is the account of the experiences of 
the ship and her crew during this time. Naturally, it is some- 
what fragmentary and “scrappy,” but it is distinctly picturesque, 
and fulfils the object for which it is put together,—to give a 
complete account of what life in the Navy means. It is not a 
book to be judged by any literary standard. 


Paradise in Sole Paradisus Terrestris. By John Parkinson, 
Faithfully Reprinted from the Edition of 1629. (Methuen and Co. 
£2 2s. net.) —“ John Parkinson, Apothecary of London,” published 
in 1629 a book, in the stately folio of the time, in which he 
described the trees, shrubs, and flowers that grew in the flower 
gardens, kitchen and herb gardens, and orchards of the day, not 
omitting, of course, to specify the virtues of each. It would be a 
highly interesting study, especially to an expert in gardening 
lore, to compare the garden as Mr. Parkinson knew it and the 
garden as nearly three centuries of cultivation, experiment, and 
importation have made it. A few examples must suffice. Of 
roses twenty-four kinds are mentioned, among them the “ Double 
Yellow Rose,” “Musk Rose,” “ Damaske Rose,” and “ Carnation 








experience out of which the historian of the’war will have to make : 
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Rose.” Lilies are about as numerous. Close to these come the 


fritillaries, called the “ Chequered Daffodils.” The three usual 
kinds of currants are mentioned, but no varieties are given, 
and we are told that the red “groweth to the height of 
3 man,” that the white is “higher than the Red,” and that 
the black, again, “riseth higher than the White.” Mr. 
Parkinson thinks it necessary to warn his readers that these 
cnrrants are not those “ that are sold at the Grocers’.” Of goose- 
berries, we have three red gooseberries, a “blew and a green.” 
The sorts of apples are “almost infinite.” Nevertheless, our 
author mentions no more than fifty, among which may be easily 
recognised Golden Pippin, Russet, Gilleflower, Costerd, Leather 





Cote, Catshead, Pearemans, Genneting. “The Variety of Peares 
isag much and more than of apples.” Among those mentioned 
are Bon Chrétien, Bergomot, Windsor, Bishop (apparently the 
Bishop’s Thumb), Gergonell (Jargonel). The “virtues” make 
curious reading. Does any one of our readers wish to know what | 
will make an “orient red colour on the cheeke of a woman”? | 
It is the Sanicula Alpina or Bear’s Ear Sanicle. This is a really | 
fascinating book for all who love the garden, whether of ornament | 
or of utility: We trust that the appreciation of the public will | 
reward the enterprise of the publisher in producing so magnificent 
a reprint. 

Quaker Grey. With an Introduction by A. C. Curtis. (The 
Astolat Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Elizabeth Asbridge, whose auto- 
biography is published under this title, was, we allow, an in- | 
teresting person; but we cannot accept Mr. Curtis’s high estimate | 
of her. The facts of her life are that she ran away from her | 
home to be married at the age of fourteen; that she took a 
second husband at twenty-three, and a third at thirty-three, and | 
that she left this third two years before her death on a call to 
preach in Ireland. She gives an account of her spiritual history | 
which may or may not be true. All the outside witness to 
her saintliness is a testimony from the Friends’ National Meeting 
of Ireland, relating to the evangelistic work of her last year, and | 
acurious rhapsody, “ a rather un-Quakerly lament upon her death,” | 
as the editor puts it, supposed to be written by her mother. “It | 
is not easy to understand,” we are told, “how such a character | 
should have believed herself to have actually heard unearthly | 
voices.” We should think that the “voices” are quite in harmony 
with her character and life. To speak quite plainly, she was a | 
little crazed. 





The Domesday Boroughs. By Adolphus Ballard. (The Claren- 
don Press. 6s. net.)—Mr. Ballard analyses with much care the 
returns made by the Domesday Commissioners, who, as he 
reminds us, were appointed for Revenue purposes, as to the | 
boroughs of England. He makes out a distinction between | 
“composite” and “simple” boroughs. The “composite,” again | 
are divided into “ county” and “quasi-county.” Of the first the | 
most important characteristics are (1) that they are not described 
as “holden” of any one, whether King or Earl; (2) that the 
tenures are not homogeneous,—some of the houses are in the 
King’s demesne, others belong to the owners of rural estates. 
There are also interesting characteristics, some of them common 
to both classes, that concern military services, immunities, &c. 
The “simple” boroughs were far less numerous. Here the tenure 
was homogeneous. All who are acquainted with Domesday Book 
will remember that again and again the value tempore Regis 
Edwardi is given as .more than the value of the time; but Mr. 
Ballard points out that the King actually 1ec sived more than the 
estimated amount. If houses were waste—and in Oxford between | 
four and five hundred were so—then the others, it would seem, 
had to make it up. 


A Relation of a Short Survey of Twenty-six Counties. Edited by 
L. G. Wickham Legg. (F.E. Robinson and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)— | 
This is one of the “Stuart Series,’ bound after the pattern of | 
one of the Little Gidding books, probably the handiwork of Mary | 
Collet. The book itself is the record of a seven weeks’ tour made 
by “a Captain, a Lieutenant, and an Ancient of the Military 
Company in Norwich,” beginning August 11th, 1634. The three | 
started from Lynn, and passed the next night at Sleaford. 
Lincoln, Newark, Sherwood Forest, Retford, Doncaster, Ponte- 
fract, and finally York occupied the first week. There are 
some very attractive pictures of life in the book, such, for 
instance, as that of the entertainment of the travellers at 
Durham by the Dean. The Dean walks with his guests for | 
half-an-hour in his garden; then all sit down to dinner; “after | 
halfe an houre’s sitting there came a young Scholler, and read | 
a Chapter, during which time all discourse ceased: no sooner 
was it ended but the grave Master of the House begins a cup 

| 





of wine to all his Guests.” We need hardly say that the volume 
is full of interesting things, and that the editor’s notes add to ! 


| Doudney (S. 


its value. (We venture to doubt whether the house at Charlton, 
Malmesbury, was built by Inigo Jones.) 


The Sportsman’s Book of India. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. (Horace 
Marshall and Sons. 18s. net.)—Mr. Aflalo divides his book into 
four “Parts,” respectively entitled “Shooting,” “Fishing,” 
“Sports and Games with Horses” (we venture to suggest that 
“ Pigsticking” and “Hunting” are more akin to the sports 
described in Part I. than they are to Polo and Paper-Chasing), 
“Some Minor Sports and Games.” In Part I. Lieutenant-General 
Sir M. G. Gerard describes the chase of the tiger, panther, and 
bear; General Kinloch that of the rhinoceros (now found in 
Nepal, Bhutan, and Assam); Captain A. G. Arbuthnot the 


| bison. Shooting in the Himalayas and Kashmir is an important 


subject, and occupies about a half of the whole part. Under the 
head of “Fishing” the mahseer has, of course, the precedence. 
But there are many kinds of less importance. Sea-fishing, too, 
at many places offers considerable opportunities. In Part IV. 
cricket, football, and golf head the list; the last of these three 
has many recommendations. It is not costly, it does not make an 
excessive demand on the strength (though the golfer is warned 
that he must economise both that and his temper). This is a 
carefully prepared book, which we naturally describe rather than 
criticise, 


Gunpowder and Ammunition. By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry W.L. 
Hime. (Longmans and Co. 9s. net.)—“‘The invention of gun- 
powder was impossible, ” writes Lieutenant-Colonel Hime, “ until 
the properties of salt-petre had become known.” This, then, is the 


| terminus a quo. The discovery belongs to the thirteenth century, 


and is not to be credited to the Chinese. “Chinese snow” was, 


_ it is true, the name very soon given to it; but then “ Jerusalem 


artichokes” were not first grown at Jerusalem. Our author dis- 
cusses the claims of the Greeks, of the Arabs, the Hindoos, &o. 
Then he brings us to Friar Bacon, and after a process of reasoning 
which we cannot attempt to set before our readers, comes to the 
conclusion that, “ whether as discoverer or inventor, Roger Bacon 
made and fired the first gunpowder.” Much curious information 
of a more modern date is given in the succeeding chapters. 


Among My Autographs. By G.R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Sims gives us, with one or more facsimiles, between 
fifty and sixty letters of persons, more or less distinguished, 
which ho has the pleasure of possessing as “his autographs.” 
The papers are interesting enough, but why are the autograplis 
of five criminals, with hideous details of their deeds, interposed 
between Lord Tennyson and two respectable dramatists ? 


The Oxford and Cambridge Year Book. Part II., “ Cambridge.” 
Edited by A. W. Holland. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Holland’s purpose is to collect the names of all living 
graduates (or persons qualified to graduate) of the two old 
Universities. This volume contains between thirty and forty 
thousand names, the number of “ names on the books” being but 
a small part of the total that might be there. The work is 
unevenly executed. No fixed rule has been followed in giving 
academical distinctions, and the extra-academical achievements 
are irregularly recorded. The question of space makes a difficulty, 
but why the string of unimportant titles given to a noble Lord 
on p. 718? 


We have received Fanny Haire: her Dream (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., 6d. net). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———>———_ 
Bowker (W. R.), The Management of Electric Tramways and Light Rail- 
WAYS, CP BVO cece crcercersaccee soe cenesensacston dus stbeeveczeee ss-seeeeeeee(Spon) net 9/0 
Boyd (W.), Introduction to the Republic of Plato ...... (Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
Bradshaw (F.) and Emanuel (C.), Alien Immigration, cr 8vo (Isbister) net 2/6 
Brady (C. T.), The Coruer in Coffee: a Novel, cr 8vo..... Putnam) 6/0 


British Home of To-day (The), imp 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 


Buller (Dom C.), The Lausiac History of Palladius : IT., 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Burmester (F. G.), A November Cry: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Butler (A. G.), Birds’ Eggs of the British Isles, 8vo ...............(. U. Gill) 31/6 
Cleeve (L.), The Fool-Killer: a Novel, cr 8V0 ........:006+ «.ee--.(Unwin) 6/0 
Cook 4), Cedric Sleep: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .......ccceeseeeseee 
Day (J. B.), Childhood in Health and Sickness, cr 8vo 
Derwent (L.), Cloud and Storm : a Novel, cr 8vo........ 
) Silent Strings, cr 8V0.............00sssceeeeee 
Dougall (L.), The Earthly Purgatory, Cr 8V0.........ssssseeeeeees 
Freeman (M. E. W.), The Givers: Short Stories, cr 8vo ............(Harper) 
Fremdling (A), Father Clancy: a Novel, cr 80 ........ss00ses00 (Duckworth) 6/0 
Graves (C. L.), The Diversions of a Music-Lover, cr 8vo...(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Grier (S. C.), The Great Proconsul, cr 8v0......... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Hamilton (C.), The Wisdom of Folly, er 80 ........::cesesesseeeeeeeee(I8bister) 3/6 
Holmes (D. T.), Greek Lyrics Translated into English Measures, cr 8vo 
(R. B. Johnson) net 3/6 
Huneker (J.), Overtones, Cr 8VO ...scssssecesseseeseereesesnarseesseseeceeeses (Isbister) 6/0 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Fishing, 2 vols. 8vo ................«...(Newnes) each net 12/6 
Hutton (F. W.) and others, The Animals of New Zealand, cr 8vo 
(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 15/0 
Inge (W. B.), Faith and Knowledge: Sermons, 8vo......(T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
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bea ), William Cecil, Lord — — : ..(Jack) net 42/0 
mer aT 4), The Philippian Gospel, cr 8vo... Revell) net 3/6 
Hilger 0.) from the Slums, cr8vo........... Unwin) net 6/0 
vig Troe the Gun Room to the Throne, cr 8vo...... (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
tame ), The Churchand its Organization: the Pome. Church, soe 140 
ns) ne’ 
Margueritte (P. & V.), The Commune: a Novel, cr 8vo chsteo ee Windus) 6/0 
Mathews (F. 8.), Fie a Book of Wild Birds and their Music (Putnam) net 7/6 
Maxwell ( Ye y= Messenger: a bayer 4 BVO ...... (Richards) 6/0 
Miller (A. D.), The Modern Obstacle : a Novel, cr 8v ..(Putnam) 
Siosiows (J.), ‘Consono-Vowel b seca Part I., folio (Whittaker) net 70/0 
Pan-Germanic Doctrine (The), 8vo .. 10/ 
Pertwee (E.), The Reciter oes 
Philpott H. B.), London at School, cr 8vo (UU 
Pollock ir F.), The Expansion of the Common Law, 8vo (Stevens &Son) 60 
Powell (F.), The By-ways of Braithe: a Novel, cr etl penkeeicateeeia woe ge ) 36 
Sli (John), Love ppl soe 12mo. om net 
H. A. ol ah dog oa de Vega, 1562- 1635, vo. (B. B. iaume net 13/6 


iter’s Treasury, cr8vo .. 














Steen ment Sabbath in t Se “Free Churches of 
Scotland, ores are. Lissbasens ..(Revell) net 3/6 
Roper @) F : a ‘Tale, WP ONO ikea taaed ae (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Rowe ( )> The Sonos States and Porto Rico, cr 8vo .. “iamane) net 5/0 
_— (Hon B.), First Conditions # Human Prosperity... Longmans) net 2/6 
age (R. H.), e Last Traitor of Long Island: a Novel.. (F. V. White) 6/0 
Beager (H. RB. ithe Devote to Economics, cr BS orc nasccts socs (Bell) an 8/6 
Devotees: a Novel, cr 8vo .». (Hi 6/0 
Smith (W. 5 remtathes its History, Sc.) BVO ow woven ‘(B. Stock) a 6/0 
Snaith (J. C. ) Broke of Covenden ovel, OR ORO sc snesacessescial (Constable) 610 
Stephens (W. P.), American Yachting, cr 8vo AY hit) 8/6 
Thing of > and Patches (A), cr 8vo.. (F. 3/6 





Thomas (BR. B.), Swimming, 8vo (Low) ni on 10/6 
Tisdall St. C.), Manna ‘of Leading “Muhammadan Ite 4505 to 

Christionity: cr 8vo.. ..(S.P. : 
onteaes 6/0 


onent (K.), Nami- Ko: a ‘Novel, er Br0.. oan 
Vee (OA A Busso-Chinese Empire, “( 
, Guide to the y re hong of Potable Spirits (Bailliére) net 3/6 
Wilson’ a ye ‘he Modern Physician, 5 vols. imp 8vo .. oa Press) net 7/6 
Yorke (C.) and Davy (E. M.), Two Loves: a Novel...... Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS &CURTAINS. 
7d. to 3s.6d. per yard. Patterns post-free. 


I 
LIBERTY & CO. (cfiirtistic Wares & Fabrics) LONDON: 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVES, 
HuTcCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 























CEREBOS SALT. 


Supplies the phosphates 
CEREBOS SALT. 

necessary for healthy 
feeding and _ creates 


strength. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


HAMPTONS ie 
Ave This Day making « Special Diny 
SIDEBOARDS 


In Oak, Mahogany, and Italian Walnut, expressly 
view to affording the best value in Sideboards yet pened witha 


Many of these are modelled on famous 


18th Century & Elizabethan Examples, 


the fine proportions of the o: ls being caref retained, whi 
the accommodation is panto yong to present-day ee 


For many examples of best current values in Dining Room Poa 
see Hamptons’ New Book, C199, sent free on application, 


HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd., 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, SW. 
a 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Eseplsned INSTITUTION, of, 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000, 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand. 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS, 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 
London: 17 Kine Wituiam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matz, §,W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarz, EDINBURGH, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, — 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
TRE 
ACCIDENT wornrs COMPENSATION. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
INSURANCE. Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane, 
BPURDS Tt TAD csecveccccscacvccetecvcces Scecasececead £2,386,639. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 














Preserves the Hair, 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold_ by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’ &, 67 Hatton GarpEN, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Be careful to see that Lea and 
Perrins’ signature in WHITE 
on the RED LABEL is on 
every bottle. None genuine 
without. Imitators of the 
Label will be Prosecuted. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 








E PPS’S COCOA Distinguished from all others by 


in ities 
The Original Cocoa. its invigorating nutritious quali 


and its delicious flavour. 
EPPS’S COCOA 


Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
And a Speciality. maintains its leading pesbien as 
the best form of Cocoa for 
EPP s’S COCOA every-day use. 








GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and = Wee nat on eS cut = 
ne ves he in 

GLOVES. Quality A. Six ae for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 

is. post: 
® fi - (Sampl 
GLOVES. gue ity, ise or 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiGMORE STREET, W. 
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JIIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LrD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo, 
EstaBiisHEep 1824, 


Capital—5¢ Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
ht Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

F, Oa ish Bentinck, le Alex, Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 

‘enelm P, Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
cis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. Bight Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 





Usjor-Gen. gir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,@.C.M.G.,C.B. 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
enti and Capital Redemption Policies issued, : 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
Duties. Seer 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 














Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | 2,21 tr iets Se! 


TION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INSTITU ane Soe pa ygen y at —— ome with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 

FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 








No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


ey 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page seccevsecsccecees voeccce £10 10 0| Narrow-Column........+« eoee £310 0 
Half-Page ......- eoccccces - 6 5& 0} Half-Column ........... ecooe 115 0 
Quarter-Page....seccccscoeee 212 6 | Quarter-ColUMN.,....seeeseee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...cscccccccseee L14 14 0| Inside Page ..cccccccececeeeLl212 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


—_——_——_ 
Half- 
Yearly. Quarterly. 
Includin tage to any part of the United Yearly. 
lta ailing sdehe tidal tie etint BA. E Oocie lA BicccO' OS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, 66. ccccccccccccccccccccccccese coe 1 IR Creee O16 8.200 S 2 








EWISH RELIGIOUS UNION. 


The COMMITTEE DESIRE to ENGAGE a GENTLEMAN to assist in 
the work of the Union, and opaacioneily So deliver Addresses and conduct the 
Services.—Apply by letter to the HON. SECRETARIES, Glen Lynn, 
Gresham Road, Staines. 


{24D MISTRESS REQUIRED for the MACCLES- 
FIELD HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. Duties to commence in Sep- 
tember next.—Applications, stating qualifications, to be addressed, on or before 
June 15th, to the SECRETARY, Girls’ High School, Macclesfield, who will 
supply full particulars. 


XFORD UNDERGRADUATE SEEKS TUTORIAL 

ENGAGEMENT for Holidays. Perfect Conversational French; Ger- 

man; English Literature, Very Musical.—Apply to Dr. DE WATTEVILLE, 
80 Welbeck Street, W. 


M A. CANTAB., Experienced, DESIRES TRAVELLING 
e TUTORSHIP or SOLE CHARGE of YOUNG BOYS. Cycling in 
France, Germany, &. Free middle of June.—Write “ ANGLAIS,” 5 Bue de 
la Chaise, Paris VII. 


BERDEENSHIRE.—BRAEMAR, near BALMORAL. 
—HOUSE TO LET for JULY or AUGUST and SEPTEMBER, 
containing 2 Public Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, W.C., Kitchen, Scullery; rooms 
prs and commodious; good situation.—Apply, Mrs. JOHN GORDON, 
mar, 




















SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 

. of HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK.— 
President—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Secretary— 
Miss J. MERIVALE, Caederwen, Bangor. Treasurer—The Rev. W. J. 
FRERE, Stanway Rectory, Colchester. The Secretary will be pleased to send 
Reports gratis on receipt of 1d. for postage, and other papers of information 
fora small fee. Subscriptions are requested. 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION: OOMMITTEE. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the Pupil-Teacher Centre at 
Stafford. Preference will be given to Candidates who are registered (or 
ya for registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register. Salary, 

per annum. 

Forms of application must be returned not later than June 22nd, and can be 

m 


obtained fro 
GRAHAM BALFO M.A, 
County Education Offices, Stafford, re 
June 3rd, 1904, 


Uf Fat ae erts OF BIRMINGHAM. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN. 


The COMMITTEE is about to APPOINT a LADY WARDEN, who should 
have had academic experience.—Applications should be sent in before 
June 20th to Miss C. CHAMBERLAIN, Moor Green Hall, Birmingham, 
from whom full particulars can be obtained. No testimonials will be required. 


NivV kis ..ty OF LEEDS. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The COUNCIL of the University of Leeds INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of MISTRESS of METHOD, which will become 
vacant on the Ist October, 1904, Experience in Secondary as well as Primary 
training required, and a University Degree or its equivalent e: ted. 
Salary £300 a year.— Applications, with testimonials, will received by the 
REGISTRAR of the University up to June 30th. 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 7. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 
For girls from seven years of age. 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
enema are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 




















RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For, the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Conducted 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Resident 
istress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field for 
mes. Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Prospectus on aogtention. 
RAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the Board 
of Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ istration 

Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M, the Queen of the Netherlands) RECE S English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
Lessons in riding, fencing, 





tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; at advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming. Special terms for Ministers’ daughters.—For Illustrated Prospectus 
and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and Whevel ieantion, University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 

ine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers. 
iding; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss S. R. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. A small School yg md adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs. H, M. Draper, 744 Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lad: bert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. LLA, Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIBLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 






































A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visita te Town, Games, 
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Gt %acn EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers, 
‘A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 

for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford ya pare. 4 Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
meow re .—For Prospectus and —— of Scholarships, apply to the 

cipal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH,. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fz2 £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
Rote. under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be > piweed to send 
a fae mh to all inquirers, and to give personal attention and advice in 
every case calling for special consideration, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
practical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
aa vag 2 professional men. 

Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquire 
nt to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for cua 
consideration. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 

Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Gir High School. 





pease 


SiQUSET ORE | rar SIOAL eSFORD, Et iat 
gd Director ‘Livertoo 


, d ae 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers ¥ Physical stants "Obj esen - he ak 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to Medical Gymugtet 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References meen 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, MP MP, Ho. a 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETAR and 


ee 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. : 

var BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Fztncigel, Miss STANSFELD, St ‘ 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in College 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Ed and 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , Anatom: oe 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Ti a 


i 
YMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE—Pubiig 
School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
&c. Four Entrance Scholarships offered, £50, £30, £35, and £20. Entrance 
Examinations on June 2nd and 8rd. Governors: E.'S. Hanbury ury, hain. 
eee of Canterb sn Ft 
ihenseneghe. HEAD. 


( Viera Wires SCHOOL, near SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETI. 
TION in JULY.—Particulars can be 








man), Bishops of Durham and Live 
borough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, an 








obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Bad 

tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, a, shea 

workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. 

Sons of Naval and Military Officers and de Tange, Special sdvantaga rk 











A residenti College yeoviding a year’s professional training for 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, yy agency eo es 
other subjects in various schools in Cambri 
January and in September.—Full particulars as No qualifiostions 9 for ciiaen. 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. HL: 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training Colle one for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of ore Pe WILLIAM MAT Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 8 : Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRE ENCE. "Stu ents are P for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher ‘Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
anpually to Students. —Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRIN CIPAL. 


T. MICHAEL'S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
\ CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 











Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Mi 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified s Paw 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages . Large weekly 


Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedr bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Care of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


S*; HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime eet Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Hetenstve grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTE 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
(ASHBURNE wee VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER). 
Warden—Miss H. M. PHEN. Fees for Board and Residence for the 
Session (33 weeks) from St = 50 guineas.—A pplications to the WARDEN. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY oe to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for Unclish and for Lang’ 
and Continental eoibede; field for games. Prospectus and 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 

for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 

fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate _ 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta 


rYHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, La 
Principal—Miss BARTLE 
(Formerly of Great Harrowden aa Northants). 
Prospectus on application. 


YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll.,Camb. Highest references, 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of = games, tennis, hockey, &c. 
Good modern education ; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; Snape geome | for ccieet, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss YCO ARVER. 


eee HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 
in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 











es, &.; modern 
erences. given. 











ETTLE, 











ROMSBGEROVUE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
EXAMINATION for SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


J and JULY 1s 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 22nd to 2th 
next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offer 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL ot 

the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—Aa 

EXAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £70 a year, ond two of 

£50 each, for Boys between 12 and 16, will be held on JULY 5th and’ 6th, 
Application to be completed by June 27th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, ing from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class,—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


AKHAM SCHOOL (Founded 1584), 
A small Public School with moderate fees. : 
The following additions undertaken within the last year will be bay 
a on Speech Day. Old School restored and fitted as a Reading Roo: 
Museum, ew Science buildings and Workshop. Large Graaen 
Covered Fives Courts. 
For a Prospectus of the School containing particulars of the numerous 
Scholarships and Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

egg el igang SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th, 

for ey Maths. d Army Navy subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Ext 

Fee. JUNIOR *SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


G-k se & ee. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th, 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, ; Rev. A. BR. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmonds Perth. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—THREE 

eo. —TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £54 each and ONE of 

offered for OPEN COMPETITION by EXAMINATION to be 

held a | FISHMONGEES HALL, London, E.C., on JULY 20th and 2lst— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Holt. 




















N OD. 








RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
wort rated by caret Geter Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
aster—Rev. G. C ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
feng. Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


FOUR “SEXEY” SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £m) 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION = JULY i9th and 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 











HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. = 
penta site, os. S jlendia laying Fie aw Very moderate Fees.—For 
a apply to Rev. T. F. HOB) » Head-Master. 
SC. ARSHIP EXAMI NATION, TOLY iach. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ces SCHOLARSHIP EXAM XAMINATION, J Ly and 137TH. 
paratory School. a Cc the Governors. 
Enquiries should be shin recognised b URSAR. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 











parton Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four — of age, 
the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset, 


For boys between 7 and 13 ew of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. oh. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
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—— 
eller OF DURHAM. 


“ticulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
. Ages MASTER of Universit College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
a's Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


ee 
SNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
seine Tuition, Scholarships aad: Cost of Residence i 
lars respecting Tuition, Scho ips, an ° idence in 
rues Metal’ Spply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durhaw. 
+ sea 
T BEES, CUMBERLAND.— 
There will be EIGHT VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION next 
tember, reducing fees -for Board and Tuition to £33-£37 per annum ; 
reserved for natives of Cumberland and Westmorland. St. Bees is an 
Flizabethan Grammar School recently reconstituted as a First-Grade Public 
|. Splendid climate ; fine buildings; very valuable leaving Scholarships 
to Universities. Highest fees for Board, Tuition, and Laundress, £55.— 
Apply, Rez. H. A: P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


i & © 2.0 @ &:- 


Geveral valuable SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on Examination 
beginning July 12th. 
Head-Master, P. K. TOLLIT, M.A. 











pAaton’s for SCHOOLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The details required are: of pupil; 
locality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is N CHARGE 
for Prospectuses or advice. 

J. and J, PATON, Epvucationat AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 

Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,053 Central. 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and,on the Continent. 


B®. 9.9 ESM Be 











Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, are invited 
to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
pee ¢ the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 36 Sackville Street, 

ondon, W. 








eee ” 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School open to all Classes, 
with Medical Foundation. The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply THE BURSAR. - 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Admission Examination, July 5th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held on JUNE 29th, 30th, and JULY Ist, to fill not less than 

Nine Residential Scholarships, Three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 

Exhibitions. For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 


Golf, &c. 
Be ev: AT Ti Us BR £0 uN. 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 


 patheleaiing SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12rx and 131s, 
Six or more Scholarships will be awarded. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


IERREMONT COLLE G BE, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
grayel soil: very nealthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, WeC. 


























SOHOOLE and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
ageney work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

7 BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


UTHORS’ MSS.—Articles, Stories, Novels, any Book 

MSS., &c., Corrected, Revised, Typed, ready for publication, and where 

sell; or will write same from Notes; by 14 years’ professional Journalist- 

Author; moderate charges.— Write, call, Mr. Willets, 160 Alexandra Road, St. 
John’s Wood, London, N.W. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelim 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwe ouse, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher naturé of 

man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

| (opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and7. 





























LDH EI M, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 

and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 

ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ME. DOUVET OFFERS her HOME during Summer 





Holidays at special prices to GOVERNESSES; all home comforts.— | 


Address, 188bis Boulevard Péreire, Paris. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne; 
lofty, bright rooms. ‘Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable bouse 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 








THANASIAN CREED. 


Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY will send gratis a Sermon on this Creed 
anyone asking for it. . 
Address, Rev. C. VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


OCKROACHES cleared with ‘-BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
| Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
| Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). -HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


CO P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
= STEAMSHIP LINES, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 























* Leave Liverpool, Leave Vancouver. For 
June 16. ‘EMPRESS OF CHINA’... July 4] Japan. 
July 6... * AORANGI” .......0:..000000008 July 22] Australia. 








* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
, German. O portunities for every form of health 
Courses of Practical Tench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RANCE. — Mlle. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 

,. Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


U= DAME Frangaise, s’étant déji occupée d’étrangéres 
venues 4 Paris pour francais, peinture, musique, formation générale, 
vivant dans un milieu artistique, au-courant du mouvement intellectuel, 
connaissant des familles en Angleterre et Amérique, DESIRE prendre une ou 
lusieurs JEUNES FILLES; quartier neuf; confortable salle de bains, 
jouches ; beaucoup d’air et de soleil; prix de 12 4 15 francs par jour.—Madame 
ROCHE, 99 Boulevard Arago, Paris. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ew: Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











enjoyment, | 





LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s, 






S.S. * LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-serew) ... 8,852 tons June 14 
S.S. ‘MOUNT ROYAL’ (freight only) ............. 7,064 tons «. June 21 
| or tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADI PACIFIC 


RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 


HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 


Fares, £10 To £18. 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 38.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or. 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 








DR. HENRY S. LUNN’S 2 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE, or NORTH 
CAPE CRUISE, £16 16s, S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,274, horse- 
power 4,000. : 
£5 5s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS. Extensions to Chamonix. 
| Zermatt, Grindelwald, St. Moritz, &c. 7 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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To the Holders of 
Consolidated Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, due July ist, 1911, 
First Consolidated Income Bonds, due January 10th, 1939, 
Second Consolidated Ineome Bonds, due January 10th, 1939, 
Collateral Trust 44 % Gold Bonds, due February ist, 1907, 
OF THE 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


In conjunction with the Mexican Central Railway Securities nrg ae H 
Limited, which owns $37,500,000 of the Consolidated Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds 
of the Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited (being upwards of a 
majority of such Bonds now outstanding), we have for some time past been 
making efforts to secure the protection of the interests of the Bondholders. 

In our opinion these have become seriously jeopardized, and the time has 
now come for united action. 

We have, therefore, at the request of the Securities Company ani other 
holders of 4 % Gold Bonds and Income Bonds, consented to act for the purpose 
of protecting the interests of the Bondholders of all classes, and to undertake, 
should it become necessary, the preparation of a plan for the reorganization 
of the Railway Company or the justment of the securities. 

Holders of Bonds of the Railway Company of all classes are requested to 
deposit their Bonds with the Equitable 'Trust Company, No. 15 Nassau Street, 
New York, Depositary, or with Speyer Brothers, No. 7 Lothbury, London, 
E.C., as Agents for the Depositary under an agreement dated May 12th, 1904, 
which has been signed by us. 

Certificates of deposit will be issued for deposited Securities, and applica- 
tion will be made in due course to list these on the London and New York 
Stock Exchanges. 

The agreement, copies of which may be obtained at our offices or from the 
Depositary, provides that holders of Certificates of deposit will be entitled 
upon surrender of their Certificates to withdraw without charge the securities 
represented thereby within twenty days after publication of notice from us that 
a plan and ment has been aeeres by us and lodged with the Depositary. 

e urge the prompt deposit of securities in order that their value may be 
roperly protected, and reserve to ourselves the right to terminate the privi- 
Toge of deposit at any time without previous notice. 
ew York and London, ig! 12th, 1904. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
KUHN, LOEB, and CO., SPEYER and CO., New York. 





LEA’S 
LEA’S 
LEA’S 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 





WASSAIL 





WNERS of 


Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &., who 
i d particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall . who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


game privately, are invited to sen 


nuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 


esire to dispose of INDIAN FAKIR 





‘BUDGET, 1904, NO ADVANCE IN PRICES oF 


TOBACCOS 
TOBACCOS 
TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Per Ib, ye 


Ami col 6/8 1/11 2 


The mi 
motes 7/4 2/1 
made, 
Medium. 


Delightfully 7/4 2/1 


cool, 


Cavour,” 8/= 2/8 


your unique 9/= 2/6 
aroma. 
faxinating 10/= 2/9 


tobacco. 


ER EZ EZ ER Ez 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed | NOTE,—Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisly 
experience 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 45 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 


BankKERS : 





the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 


sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


Market Street, 


Manchester. 


MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DistTRICT, 


PRICE LIST, Send 1d. stamp for Booklet. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Drpét, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riesy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GorcH, Cape Town. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing cmber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 24% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Squthampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C. = 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





HE UNION BANE ot 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital 21,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............sessesseseeeeee eee 41,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900, 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d. 











May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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ONLY 


5s. 6d. to Pay Monthly 
Nothing to Pay Now 


FREE DAILY DELIVERY OF “THE TIMES” BY POST 
7 OR THROUGH A NEWSVENDOR. 





HE great and immediate success of our new system 
of distributing “The Times” increases our desire 
to remove any obstacle which can prevent men of 

small means from sharing the advantages offered. We 
find the new system received by authoritative critics with 
the comment that those who have until now been able to 
buy “The Times ” had suffered a real hardship. The 
“Daily Mail” (May 20) says :—* ‘The Times ’ is the only 
complete and thorough news record.” The “Spectator” 
(May 28) remarks that “No one feels quite well informed 
till he has seen ‘ The Times’ for the day.” Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, in the “ British Weekly ” (May 26), says :—‘“ The 
fact is that we cannot do without ‘The Times.’ I have 
tried it occasionally, but have always been obliged to 
renew my subscription.” The “ Sheffield Daily Telegraph” 
(May 25) says:—‘ Every man keen on social questions, 
trade, and finance, must see it or risk missing something 
material in the Empire’s daily record.” The “Illustrated 
London News” (May 28) says :—‘ No one who wishes to 
know what is really going on in the world can afford to 
miss ‘The Times.’” “Truth” (May 26) says :—‘ You 
are bound to read ‘The Times’ if you desire to keep 
yourself abreast of the age.” The “ Westminster Gazette” 
(May 21) says:—‘‘The Times’ becomes an increasingly 
necessary paper.” 


Not only in the Press, but in a great number of letters 
recently written to “The Times,” we find emphasis given 
to the fact that “The Times” is not merely desirable but 
indispensable, that any man who fails to read it regularly 
is in an immediate and practical sense the loser by that 
failure. 


Yet although every day’s post has brought us hundreds 
of grateful letters from persons who say that “The 
Times” is now for the first time accessible to them, not a 
few have compiained of one defect in our offer. The 
writers say that they can afford to pay for “ The Times” 
at the rate at which we offer it to discount subscribers 
—£3—but that they cannot, without inconvenience, 
pay £3 at one time, and that our system of quarterly 
payments also falls short of what they regard as a 
thoroughly satisfactory arrangement for the forwarding 
of their remittance. 


Are you among those who feel that they need “The 
Times,” that the offer is a liberal one, but that neither 
of the modes of payment suggested is quite convenient in 


your case? Well, if an addition to the facilities which 
we have provided was all that was needed to enable you 
to accept the offer, we have taken a further step in order 
that you may read the paper which “no one can afford to 
miss for a single day.” We now offer a third system of 
payment to remove the one difficulty. 


You may, if you will use the 
special order form which is 
printed to-day on this page, 
obtain “‘ The Times ”’ for 5s. 6d. 
paid monthly, 


You can thus become an annual subscriber, receiving 
the paper either through a newsvendor or by post, post- 
free, enjoying all the advantages that any subscriber 
obtains, and instead of making one payment of £3, pay 
5s. 6d. each month. 


THE FORM SHOULD BE SENT AT ONCE, but no 
payment need now be made. 


Subscribers who PREFER to forward a Cheque with the Subserip- 
tion Form, instead of waiting, may date the cheque July 4th. Al] 
cheques should be made payable to “ THE TIMES” Special Account, 
and crossed “ Barclay & Co.” 

Vue Manacer, ‘Tse Times,” 


Printing House Square, London, E.C, 
Fill wn date 1904, 
Please enter my name as a discount subscriber to Tue Tres for one year 
—52 weeks—beginning with Monday, July 4th, 1904, and finishing with Satur- 
day, July Ist, 1905. 
I will on July 4th send you a remittance for— 





Siwthe ouch 5s. 6d., to be followed by eleven payments of 5s. 6d. each, 
two of payable on the 4th day of each succeeding month. 
16s., to be followed by three payments of 16s. each. on October 


these 
&th and December 3lst, 1904, and on March 3lst, 1905. 
paragraphs. \ 92 in full for one year—52 weeks, : 


I desire ‘‘ Tuz Times” to be delivered to me by post, post-free, or through 


(2) Mir. ...csrccccreceece crcvccecesseresssceecscccccoscoesovoces coceees cesccce ces neeness coeeeee seecescoseccoce 
(Fill in name of newsvendor.) 








seeeeee 





I engage not to sell the paper, and this subscription is subject to the condi- 
tious set forth in your publishea offer. If for any reason you desire to do so, 
you may with one week’s notice stop the delivery, returning to me the due 
proportion of payments made for the unexpired term, 


(Signature and address) .....sccseccssecssesesccccece 











Sr.4] write 
ID saccctesieviviinticecsntitineatidanavssaseidela 


NOTE.—If the subscriber desires to secure ‘THe Times” for two years— 
104 weeks—he should alter the form accordingly, thus obtaining for £6 
what regular subscribers pay £3 for. But ‘‘Tuz Times” does not promise 
tu accept more than a few two-year subscriptions. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should enclose with their remittances, whether 
they are making one payment in full or only a payment of 16s., an addi- 
tional £1 6s, for Foreign Postage, 

N.B.—Are you slready a daily purchaser of THe Tims ? .........cccccesccseceeveseece 


(a) Insert here Name and Address of Newsvendor through whom you have 
hitherto received the paper, or of the Newsvendor through whom you now 
desire to receive it, 
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LOT STOCKS” NEW B00! - | WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Cp,’ 

In demy 8vo, _ —) Facey oe Myr Paper, 10s, 6d. net; ers 


--NOW READY.—THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF THE 
Topographical Section of 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 


CONTAINING 
LONDON—VOL. I. THE CITY. 


*,* The London Section of the Gentleman’s Magazine Library will be 
oe in 8 vols. with a very full Index and complete the whole 
work, - 

The Previous Volumes contain :— 


1, BeprorpsHire, BERKSHIRE, and BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

2. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, CHESHIRE, CORNWALL, and CUMBERLAND, 

3. DERBYSHIRE, DrVONSHIRE, and DORSETSHIRE. 

4, DurHam, Essex, and GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

5. Hampsuire, HEREFORDSHIRE, HERTFORDS HIRE, and HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
6. Kent and LancasuIReE. 

7. Leicester, LincoLNSHIRE, MIppLEsEex, and MonMOUTHSHIRE, 
8. Norrotk, NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, and NORTHUMBERLAND, 
NorrinGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, and RUTLAND, 

10. SHRopsHiRE and SoMERSETSHIRE. 

11. STAFFORDSHIRE and SUFFOLK. 

12. Surrey and Sussex. 

13, WARWICKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, and WILTSHIRE. 

14, WORCESTERSHIRE and YORKSHIRE, 


The Topographical Section of Taz GenTLEMAN’s MaGAZINE LIBRARY con- 
tains a mass of valuable information concerning the counties of England, 
— Fi of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, Antiquaries, 
and others. 


© 





NOW READY. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 40s. net to Subscribers. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF WEXFORD. 


The’ History of Duncannon Fort, Fethard, Kilologan, Houseland 
Portersgate, Redmond’s, now Loftus Hall, Galgystown, Hook, 
Slade, Baganbun and Bannow, 

Being the fourth instalment of the History of that County now in progress. 
Compiled from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and many hitherto Un- 
published Documents. 

Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 
Late of Pole-Hore, County Wexford, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Member of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, &c., &c. 





NOW READY. 
New Volume of the Cheap Edition of THE BOOK LOVERS’ LIBRARY, 
In foolseap 8vo, printed on antique paper, and tastefully bound, 1s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS CONDEMNED TO BE BURNT. 


By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 
*“«¢The Book Lovers’ Library’ is sure to be widely sought for in thi 
generally attractive form.” —Scotsman. . 
‘* Wonderfully cheap, and should meet with a cordial welcome.” 
—Book Queries. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d., post-free. 
HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENEBORG. 
Exizaseta BaRReETT Brownie said :—‘‘ To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 








Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 





For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d. 


ARGAINS.—BALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 
vols., new, £2 18s. 6d. (pub. £7 net) ; Ency. Brit., 10th ed., 35 vols. hf. mor., 

£25 (pub. £79) ; Punch, 100 vols. in 25, £9 15s.—Catalogue'free. Libraries and 
f good books purchased for cash. Buyers sent any distance. 





small parcels o 
8,000 books wanted, list free—-HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, hesinget: and Catalogu 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's May Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 














Cheques (and FPost-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to 





AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. B 


Etta M. Hart Bennett. Illustrated with Studies f 
— 8vo, cloth oor othe Si rom Japanese Life, 
nese reminiscences and anecdotes, taken from real lif ‘ 
general interest. : *» are. of social ang 


GARDEN PESTS. By Pae@se Aten, Author. 


of “ Playing at Botany,” ‘‘Jack and Jill's Journey,” &c, 
Dr. Harold F. Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, oe 6d, Tihusteated yy 


‘The literature of the garden has a welcome, we m hecessary, 
addition in ‘Garden Pests.’ ”—Spectator. 7 oe ° 


THE KING’S COCKADE. By Husnzrr Renopp, 


Illustrated by Charles Sheldon. Extra lar; 
boards, 3s. 6a ge crown Svo, 400 pp., cloth 


“A capital book.”—Outlook. 
TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE LONGSHIPS, 


A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. By James F. Cozp Author of 
“Martin the Skipper,” &c. Illustrated by Davidson Knov laa 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. = at 


“A capital story, and one we heartily commend to 
gentle and simple.”—Guardian, 7 boy readers, both 


STORY-LIVES OF GREAT AUTHORS, 


By F. J. Rowzsornuam. Each Life is accompanied by a P. i 
several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth seenaa oe OA, Metis... 


‘*A work of literary quality, persuasively interesting....... helpfull i 
by portraits and illustrations.”— Dundee Advertiser. . rat “a 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1903-4, 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES 
AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H, 
Horton, B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
THE 
J 


H DESTINY OF MAN. By the Rev. 
jichfi Pr age i Lexden, Colch 

Lichietd Cathedral” Grown So, cloth hours, decnce, ? emia 
“A lucid, ble, and well-writte as : € 
na tne renege, sd well-watiten exposition of the higher stad 


London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. | 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, — 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One sue pee ae , from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON B ‘or P 

weekly exchange of books at the Fn. N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPAN ISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books). 


* No. 642, Published This Day, and including much 
English Literature, post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—25s. each off for Whistler Catalogue of Etchings, 
1874; Zastrozzia Romance, 1810; Rawlinson's Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 1873; 
£10 each offered for Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 
1839; The Strange Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waver- 
ley, 1st ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 
1827 ; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 
2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a 
Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; £5 for Poems by 
Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813 ; £20 for Col- 
lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1848 ; £30 for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1948, All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, 
Jesse, Jackson, Freer, Browning. Highest prices d.— 











“John Baker,” 


: , Meredith, price 
BAKER'S GREAC BOOKSHOPS' 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birming: 
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JHE MOST BEAUTIFUL COLOURED BOOK ON EDINBURGH 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


EDINBURGH 


AND ITS STORY. 
By OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


i loured Pictures by J. AYTON SYMINGTON, and 20 Ilus- 
iduding Drawings by HERBERT RAILTON, in two printings. Also 
Portraits of Edinburgh Celebrities, and a number of Illustrations printed 
ALY Text from Line Sketches by HERBERT RAILTON and J, A. SYMING- 
TON. Demy 4to, £1 1s. net. 
The Daily News says: 
«The amount of erudition and research which Mr. Smeaton has brought to 
his task is evident not from tedious footnotes, but from the richness of 
allusion, quotation, and reference embodied in the narrative.” . 
‘Ahandsome Prospectus has been prepared, and will be sent post-free to those 
interested in this elaborate volume, 


New Volume in the MEDIZIVAL TOWNS. 


Of the series generally the Daily Telegraph speaks thus:— 
“Gen admitted to be quite the best of its kind, and com- 
bining with much scholarship and critical investigation the most 
valuable features of a guide book.” 


MEDIZEVAL LONDON. 
By H. B, WHEATLEY. 


Over 40 Illustrations from Drawings by H..RAILTON, W. H. GODFREY, 
KATHERINE KIMBALL, HANSLIP FLETCHER, and from Old Prints. 
‘Also a Map of London in 1588 (from William Smith’s MS.) reproduced in 
Colours by Lithography. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; roan, 5s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Mr. Wheatley’s chapters are full of interesting 
details, selected from the specialist authorities and put together with much 
skillin a very readable form. One of the most attractive features of the book 
is its old maps, illustrative of the growth of the City, and its illustrations.” 

Please write for a Prospectus of the other volumes in this fascinating series. 











First Complete Edition of the Original Text of the 
LEGENDS OR LIVES OF 
ST. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By BROTHER THOMAS OF CELANO, (A.D, 1229-1259.) 
Large demy &vo, 12s, 6d. net, 

SPECIAL NOTE.—This is the ~ edition ever published in England of the 
orignal text of the Latin Life of St. Francis, and contains a critical introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. H. G. Rosedale, giving a description of every extant version. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of the 
work, 


THE REPUBLIC OF RAGUSA: an Episode 
of the Turkish Conquest. By Luicr ViLuaRi. With 20 Illustrations by 
W. Hutton. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Standard says :—‘ All the complicated story, from the first beginnings 
till Dalmatia became Austrian in the settlement after the fall of Napoleon, 
may be read in Mr. Villari’s attractive volume.” 


ROBERT BROWNING. By Epwarp Dowpen’ 
DC.L. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Temple Biographies. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ True literary criticism of the highest order. 
schates When all others have spoken, Professor Dowden still remains the fore- 

most critic of Browning’s poetry, unapproached for intimacy and vigour.” 











New Novel by the Author of “THE WIZARD'S AUNT.” 


THE BORDERLANDERS. By Janet Larne. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


744 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 
SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace Col- 
lection, The Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool), 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle, 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full Particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


One of the most Important ana 
certainly one of the most Inter- 
esting Blographies of the Year. 


THE LIFE OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL 
WAUCHOPE, 


C.B., C.M.G., LL.D. 




















BY 


SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, zar.. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Is a volume of deep human interest, and depicts in 
homely and straightforward language the career of one who 
was an honour to the Army......This excellent and attractive 
biography is illustrated with three portraits of General 
Wauchope, and the innumerable military, social, and political 
friends of that gallant soldier will be glad to have this 
souvenir of an exceedingly noble life.” 


STANDARD. 
“ An interesting record of military services of considerable 
value and of a soldierly character still more worthy of 
admiration.” 
SCOTSMAN. 

“No one who knew General Wauchope will fail to realise 
how excellently Sir George Douglas has accomplished his 
purpose. The Biography is admirably proportioned, covers 
all aspects of General Wauchope’s many-sided activities, and 
pictures him to the life as he was known and loved by ‘troops 
of friends.” Men who knew Wauchope intimately have been 
ready to respond to Sir George Douglas’s invitation for their 
impressions of him. In this way. tributes are paid to his 
chivalry, his true worth, his force of character, his love of his 
profession, his gift of humour, and his geniality. These im- 
pressions have been woven into the general narrative and help 
to give point to the biographer’s single-phrase description of 
General Wauchope—‘that he had combined with the best 
qualities proper to the soldier, the genius of goodness and of 
loving kindness.’ ” 


T. P’S WEEKLY. 
“This excellent and human biography.” 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

“To write a life of such a man as Andrew Wauchope is no 
easy task. In his discharge of this task, with its manifest 
difficulties, Sir George Douglas has had no small measure of 
success. He has produced a book of singular attractiveness, 
and has with vividness and truth, touched with an element of 
legitimate idealisation, depicted the character while recording 
the career of his subject......General Wauchope is fortunate 
in his biographer. The facts of -his career are clearly and 
interestingly set forth, and the appreciation of his character 
leaves nothing to be desired by his warmest friends and 
admirers.” 


With Three Photogravure Portratts. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 








tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ CASTING OF NETS.” 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “Casting of Nets,” “Donna Diana,” &c. 6s, 


PUNCH.—*‘ Love's Proxy’ is cleverly conceived and told in the 
true comedy vein of well-balanced humour and pathos. The dialogues 
are perfectly natural. Thisis of the very best in the art of novel- 
writing. A more pleasant and evenly interesting bookit has not often 
fallen to the Baron's lot to read.” 


THE ANTIPODEANS. 


By MAYNE LINDSAY. 6s. 


EAST ANGLIAN TIMES—“ It has been reserved for Mr. 
Mayne Lindsay to write what we do not hesitate to cali the finest 
Imperial novel yet produced by Australia. We do not exaggerate 
its merits when we say that ‘ The Antipodeans’ is a masterly work,” 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
AULD ACQUAINTANCE. 


By BICHARD HARRIS, K.C. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
AN AMUSING BROCHURE FOR THE LONDON SEASON. 


WORDLESS CONVERSATION. 


By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Small crown 8Vvo, ls. net. 


POPULAR WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Gopzrro: D. 


InGaLt and GrorGe WITHERS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

FINANCIAL NEWS.—* This volume goes below the surface, and explains 
in lucid fashion not only what brokers aud jobbers do in the course of their 
business, but how they do it, and why.” 

TRUTH.—“ The book can be very cordially and confidently recom ded.” 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: their Organisation and 
Management. By Hueu Munro Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ A striking study by an outside student,” 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


NEW VOLUME OF LIBRARY OF LITURGIOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIOLOGY. 
Edited by the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY, Provost of Inverness Cathedral. 


CEREMONIAL, and other Essays. 


Contents :—1. Enctish CeremoniaL. By E. G. Cuthbert Atchley, M.R.C.S., 
L.B.C.P.—2. Ow Some Ancient Liturcicat Customs Now FaLLine INTO 
Disuse. By Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., F.R.C.P. (Illustrated.)—3. Litur- 
GicaL Cotours. By E. G. Cuthbert Atchley —4. CuurcH VEsTMENTS (a) 
Linen; (6) Chasuble, Cope, &c.; THe ALTAR AND ITS FurNiTuRE. By the 
Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. (Illustrated.)—5. Norges on THE First PRrarYEr- 
Boox or Kine Epwarp VI. By E. G. Cuthbert Atchley.—6. Toe Genius oF 
aa gerag Rirz. By Edmund Bishop. Handsomely bound in red cloth, 
7s. net. 


Latest Additions to “‘THE KING’S CLASSICS,” 


THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. From “The Golden 
Ass” of Apuleius. Translated by W. ADLINGTON (1566). Edited by 
W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, ls. net; quarter-bound 


vellum, 2s, 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Newly Translated 
from the Anglo-French by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor BRANDIN. With Frontispiece, ls. 6d. net; quarter. 
bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. : . 

EIKON BASILIKE; or, the King’s Book. With Engraved Por- 
trait of King CharlesI, Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, F\S.A, 2s, 6d. 
net; quarter-bound vellum, 3s, 6d. net. 

BY PROFESSOR SKEAT. CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS, 

CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; or, Palamon and Arcite. Done 
into Modern English by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D, With Frontis- 
piece, 1s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW’S TALE; SQUIRE’S TALE; 
NUN'S PRIEST’S TALE. Done into Modern English by the Rev. Prof, 
og yh With Frontispiece, 1s, net; quarter-bound vellum, 

. net. 


INDISPENSABLE COMPANIONS TO OPERA-GOERS, 


NIGHTS AT THE OPERA. 
By WAKELING DRY. 


A series of handbooks for the music-lover, the object of which is to 
reproduce in an attractive form an analysis of the music, and a running 
commentary on the dramatic element in the opera to which it is devoted. 

The following are now re-issued at 1s. net each volume (sold separately), or 
in a neat slip case, at 3s. the set of Three. 

1. LO. 2. TANNHAUSER. 


° NGRIN. ; 
8. TRISTAN & ISOLDE. 4. DIE MEISTERSINGER. 
5. DAS RHEINGOLD & DIE WALKURE. \DER RING DES 
6. SIEGFRIED & GETTERDZMMERUNG.f NIBELUNGEN. 
** A more lucid explanation of the master’s intentions, both from a dramatic 
and musical point of view, it would be difficult to find.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


ALEXANDER MORING, Litd., 298 Regent Street, W. 

















MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


THE GREATNESS OF vosiay 
PORLICK. 


A Novel. By ANON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





[Just out, 


THE FRENCH NOBLESSE OF Typ 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


Translated by Mrs, COLQUHOUN GRANT from “Les Souver: 
Marquise de Créquy,” published in 1834, Demy 8vo, 1s wou © 


** Full of vivid and amusing details, giving an almost 
of the society of the old régime.”—Times, contemporary picture 





SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY, 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “Trade Unionism and Briti 
* Leading Points of South African History.” Large own’ to iia ” 


* © A valuable contribution to the discussion of a highly j + 

ba a» wee in “7 prac gene ES spirit,"—Scotman? question, 
‘Both instructive and timely, and forms a genuine ion ¢ 

much-needed movement,”—Glasgow Herald, ” contribution to the 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION: it 


Causes and the Cure. 
By Mrs. WATT-SMYTH. Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 


“It is to be questioned whether the Committee now in uiring 
alleged deterioration of the national physique will be able to and very pond 
value to the admirable volume by Mrs. Watt-Smyth.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 

‘The book is well planned and the writer’s style is direct and concise, 80 
that the reader gains a clearer view of a complex subject than can be obtained 
from any other publication with which we are acquainted. The book is, 
indeed, unique in its conception, and its execution leaves nothing to be desi 
We would commend its perusal to all our readers, and it is well worthy of the 
careful study of persons interested in education, whether as teachers or ag 
members of education authorities.”—British Medical Journal, 





NOW BEADY.—THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress, 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett, 

PRACTICE AND PRECEPT: 
Our Prizes—The New Code—Mr. Morant's Introduction—Military Educa 
eee in London—The Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill—L.C.C. and the 

Tess. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

REPORT OF THE INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. By Maurice A. GrrRoTHWoOHL. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN TRAINING. By T. W. Puttuirs, 

EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. By J. C. Mepp. 

NATURE STUDY. By “J. A. Owen.” 

EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES.—VI. Concentration of Studies, (Concluding 
Article.) By Prof. Joun Apams. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: English Literature Text-Books. By J. H. Fowzn 

OUR LEADERS.—V1 John Milton. With a Portrait. 

MY START IN LIF . By Sir Lowrutan Bett, Bart., F.R.S. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS: Bucks—Staffordshire—Dorsetshire. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER: Herbert Spencer's Autobiography. 

EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND: Mr. Murray’s Memorandum. 

A MODERN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. By a Country CLEeRGrmay, 

AMERICAN LETTER. By Georce H. Locke, of Chicago. 

COMMON-ROOM PAPERS: Unconventional Lessons in Mathematics, 
IL. metrical Progression. By E. M. Lancuey. 

CORRESPONDENCE: ‘‘ The Secret of Herbart.” 

mesh ‘** Hymns for Use in Schools” ; Primary School Readers; Minor 

otices. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
JUNE, 1904, 2s. 6d. net. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. By PAUL DOUMER, Chairman of 
the Budget Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, and late Governor- 
General of Indo-China. 

THE ECLIPSE OF GERMANY. By OLIM BEROLINENSIS. 

THE CONFLICT OF NEW WORLD-FORCES IN THE FAR EAST. By 
VALENTINE CHIROL. 

THE NEW IRELAND. By Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 

THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. By the EARL OF LYTTON. 

SKIPPING. By Dr. FRANCIS BOND. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

Tae AL RICHARD COBDEN—A CENTENARY STUDY. By H. W. 


NAPOLEON AND THE UNITED STATES. By J. B. FISHER. 
THE POET’S DIARY.—VI. Edited by LAMIA. 
ARMY ag et AND PRESENT. By Sir JOHN COLOMB, 


GREATER BRITAIN. 





Published by the Proprietor at 
23 RYDER STREET, ST, JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W. 
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YACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR'S NEW BOOK. 
THE GEMS OF THE EAST: 


sixteen Thousand Miles of Research Travel among 
Wild and Tame Tribes of Enchanting Islands. With 
numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Map by the 
Author. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s, net, 











THE LIFE OF THE 
MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


Sir WitLiaM Lee-Wanvee, K.C.S.I, In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 
$y0, 25s. net. 
Spectator.—“* The book is a real contribution to recent history and a worthy 
memorial to a great memory.” 





—_———_ 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A MUSIC-LOVER. 


By C. L, GRAVES. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVEBURY. 
FREE TRADE. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Chamber of Commerce Journal.—‘ May be cordially recommended as a 
singularly able exposition and d of our present fiscal system.” 








NEW AND NOTABLE 6s, 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE QUEEN’S QUAIR ; or, The Six Years’ Tragedy. 


[Tuesday, 
EDITH WHARTON. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN, and other Stories, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
RULERS OF KINGS. 


NOVELS, 





ANGUS LECTURES, 1903. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF ATONEMENT. 


Lectures delivered at Regent’s Park College in 1903. By T. Vincent 
Trams, D.D. (St. Andrews), Principal of Rawdon College. Crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d, 





THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. 


Discirtz. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


AMERICAN YACHTING. By W. P. Stevens. 


With numerous Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
[American Sportsman’s Library, 


By a 














MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
THIS 


wes SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


CONTAINS: 


FIVE CARTOONS. By “F.C. G.” 


LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. A Study in Person- 
ality. By HaRoLD BEGBIE. 


THE IMPS. By KaTHARINE TYNAN. 

TALKS WITH MEMBERS.—XVIII. Sir CHARLES DILKE, M.P. 
A LAWYER OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

NATURE AND SCIENCE NOTES. Illustrated by “F. ©. G.” 
LITERARY PROBLEMS, WITH PRIZES FOR THEIR 


SOLUTION. 
With many other features, 


1 PAGES. Price ONE PENNY. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE THIS MORNING. 
Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Price 3s.; by post, 3s. 4d. 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS TREATED 
AS AN AUTHENTIC RECORD. 


Part II.-FROM THE DEATH OF NOAH TO THE CALL OF ABRAM. 
By the Rev. GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.A. 


IN OLD ALABAMA. 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S LIST. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORY OF HIS: LIFE. 


By CHARLES CREIGHTON. 10s, net, 


Book I. SHAKESPEARE’S STORY IN THE SONNETS, 
Book II, PROSPERO’S STORY OF HIS LIFE. 
Book III. SEQUEL TO THE SONNETS. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE AND HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM. With many Dlustrations from Old Prints and 
Photegraphs of Original Documents. 12s. 6d. net. 











THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Vol. I. Edited by CHARLES SAYLE, 8s. 6d. net. 
Containing the Religio Medici, with the Annotations; and the first two 
books, with part of the third, of tae Pseudodoxia Epidemiea. 
The Second Volume will be ready on June 15th. 





JAPAN: Aspects and Destinies. 


By W. PETRIE WATSON, Illustrated. 


Literary World.—‘‘A valuable contribution to our knowledge of Japan. 
Those who wish to understand the situation in the Far East should give their 
careful attention to it.” 


THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sunday Sun.—* Mr. Vivian knows both the country and its people admirably 
well, and he speaks with authority. He writes tersely and vividly, every 
sentence Meet g an impression or a fact, and has produced a book which no 
future historian of Servia will be able to ignore. is style is as vigorous as 
his subject matter is interesting, his descriptive passages are excellent, his 
views of men and things are at once individual, and those of an accomplished 
man of the world.” 


12s, 6d. net. 








THE PRIZE: Social Success. 


By F. C. CONSTABLE, Author of ‘‘ Morgan Hailsham.” 
An attempt “to dissect, scientifically, the best society.” 


ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “ Erewhon,” &, 
Edited by B. A. STREATFEILD. 6s. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. 


By WARWICK DEEPING, Author of “ Uther and Igraine.” 
St. James's Gazette.—‘‘Has vigour, poetry, and action, each in no small 
egree.” 


CELIBATE SARAH. 
By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “ Juicy Joe.” 
World,—*" His work is remarkable,” 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER. 


By W. B. MAXWELL, Author of ‘‘ Fabulous Fancies.”’ 
St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ A strong book and a fine book.” 


THE AMAZING VERDICT. 5, want tetcutow. 


5s. net, 








Daily Chronicle. — “Skilfully planned, carefully written, completely 
interesting.” 
KRUM. By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 


Daily News.—‘‘ Can boast certain points of excellence too seldom found.” 


Scotsman. — “‘ Contains....... sympathy, insight, invention, and clever 
characterisation.” 


MARIAN VOYNE. 


By BERYL GOLDIE. 


Literary World.—‘ Well above the average of the novels that come befor 
us.” 


HIS MAJESTY’S PEACOCK. 


By W. A. MACKENZIE. 
Scotsman.—** Will be found to make capital reading.” 


By ANNE HOBSON. 
Daily Mail.— A book to be read, and with much enjoyment.” 





THE BLUE DRYAD. 


By G. H. POWELL. 1s. 
St. James’s Gazette.—* The stories are all told in crisp, clear style, and with 


considerable power.” 








THE CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
ll BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.O, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 60.'S LIST. 
MY FRENCH FRIENDS. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” “‘ The Rising Generation,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.— Bright and attractively written sketches, drawn with the 
same easy humour, playful raillery, and sympathetic insight that gained for 
her former books so many appreciative readers....... There is enough of shrewd 
observation, careful study of character, and unforced humour in them to 
furnish the literary outfit of a score of average novel writers.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


FIRST SERIES. TEMPERAMENTS. 
By JOHN LIONEL TAYLER, M.B.CS., L.B.C.P. 


The NEW ERA in SOUTH AFRICA 


With an Examination of the Chinese Labour Question, 
By VIOLET R. MARKHAM, 
Author of ‘‘South Africa: Past and Present.” Large post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily News.— Miss Markham has done her work admirably,” 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ Her book is of the utmost interest.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A NOVEMBER CRY. By FRANCES G. 


BURMESTER, Author of “ John Lott's Alice.” [On June 13th. 
*,* The scene of the story is laid on a Suffolk farm, managed by two culti- 
vated women. A village tragedy and the crude vengeance of a farm-hand lead 
to the intrusion of a lover upon the mutual devotion of the two women. One 
loves and is beloved ; the other is jealously suspicious, not without justice, as 
the development of the story reveals. 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. By 


VIOLET A. SIMPSON, Author of ‘“ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
Just published. 
*,* A romance of the year 1805, when Bonaparte’s camp was at Boulogne, 
and our troops were gathering on the coast to repel invasion, There is a 
strong love interest in the story. 


JOSHUA NEWINGS; or, The Love 
Bacillus. By G. F. BRADBY. [Just published. 
Scotsman.—“ A vivacious, pleasantly writtea, humorous novel...... at once 
racy and refined in its fun. It will both attract and amuse everyone who 
takes it up.” 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD. By 


EVELYN H. GIFFORD. 
Academy.—“ Full of the high lights and black shadows of medisval Italy...... 
The episodes are vividly given, with colour, movement, and the sense of 
impending fate.” 


GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. uittnineon, 
Author of “A Friend of Nelson,” ‘ Crowborough Beacon,” &c, 


Times.—“A fresh and genial tale.” 
St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ An eminently readable book.” 


ENGLAND'S ELIZABETH. Being the 


Memories of Matthew Bedale. By His Honour Judge E. A. PARRY, 
Author of “ Katawampus,” “‘ Butter Scotia,” ‘‘ The Scarlet Herring,” &c, 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Well invented, well told, and full of charm.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A charming picture.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... *M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary en practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 

lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 

Firect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


GENTLEMAN” 


Contains the following Articles amongst 
numerous others of great interest to al} 
Lovers of Outdoor Life and Country 


Pursuits :— 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR HORSES. 
MEALS OUT-OF-DOORS. By ©. J. Cornisy, 
THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, By J. AT 


Bramston. 
SOME MORE PALMA TROPHY REVELATIONS, 
SHOOTING AGENCIES. 
AN AMERICAN OPTIMIST. By “Marcus Soury,” 
THE WISTARIA. 
THE DUBLIN TOURNAMENT. 
BROWN EGGS AND WHITE. 
ON ARTIFICIAL FOX-EARTHS. By “Marrop.” 
MINUTE MARVELS OF PLANT LIFE. The Country 


as seen through a Microscope. By Joun J. Warp. 
POLO OF THE WEEK. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. All the Best 
Country Books of the Week Fully Reviewed. 


OTTER HUNTING. 
NOTES FROM YACHTING CENTRES. 
THE SERVICE RIFLE. Lord Tweepmovtn’s Views 


on this all-important Question. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By Rev. Arvypet 


. 


WHATTON. 


HINTS FROM THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
&e., &c. 





BESIDES THE ABOVE, 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


OFFERS TO-DAY 

£75 to Bridge Players, 

£37 to Acrostic Solvers, and 
£32 to Amateur Photographers. 





ASK FOR 


T0-0AYS “¢GQUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


On Sale now at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 
Price Gd. 





or from the Office, at 18. 6d, each, By post, 18. 9d, 


Offices : 3 WELLINGTON STREET, Strand, London, W.¢. 










“THE COUNTY © 
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MESSRS. METHUEN beg to call attention to 
the following Important Announcements :— 


THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS 


MESSRS. METHUEN will commence in SEPTEMBER the publication of their Facsimile 
dition of the Four Shakespeare Folios by the issue of the Fourth Folio, 1685. The other 
Folios are in active preparation. 


The price of the Fourth Folio is £3 13s, 6d. net before publication, and will be raised to 
£4 4s, net after publication. The Set of the Four Folios will be sold at £12 12s. net, and 
the Volumes will be delivered to Subscribers as they are published. Each Volume must be 
paid for on delivery. 


The Folios are being reproduced with the greatest care, and are printed on pure linen 
er. The binding is in paper boards, but the books can be purchased in full calf at an extra 
charge of 21s. net. The Droeshout Portrait is in each Folio. 


A fine Set of the Four Folios cannot now be bought for less than £2,500, and even for a 
poor Set £1,000 would be a low price. MESSRS. METHUEN therefore believe that in 
reprinting these Folios in exact facsimile they will meet the wishes of a large number of lovers 
of Shakespeare and of scholars in all parts of the world. 


Orders for the Fourth Folio should be sent to MESSRS. METHUEN, or to any Book. 
seller, BEFORE SEPTEMBER 8ru, if it is desired to obtain a Copy at the Subscription Price. 


THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON; or, London in Miniature. 
With 104 Illustrations in Colour by PUGIN and ROWLANDSON. In 8 vols. small 4to. 


This is one of the finest and most popular of old coloured books, and is an invaluable description of London a century ago. 
The plates are unusually interesting, being the result of a collaboration between a distinguished Architect and a no less 
distinguished Artist. It is reproduced on a reduced scale from the Original Edition published by R. Ackermann. 

This fine Book will be published in SEPTEMBER, and the price is £2 2s. net before publication. After publication the 
price will be £3 3s. net. ! 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 


NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COM- 
MEMORAT. An Edition limited to 350 Copies on Hand-made Paper. Folio. 

A reproduction in facsimile of this celebrated book, printed at Venice by Aldus in 1499. The beauty of the printing, and, 
above all, the exquisite woodcuts—the very flower of the art of wood-engraving—have made this book the darling of collectors. 
These woodcuts, never surpassed, possibly never equalled, are variously attributed to Bellini, Mantegna, Carpaccio, and even to 
Raphael; but their origin is still hidden in obscurity. 

The price of the “Hypnerotomachia” is £2 2s. net before publication, and will be afterwards raised to £3 8s. net. It 
will be published in OCTOBER. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


PARADISI IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRESTRIS; or, a Garden of 
ALL SORTS OF PLEASANT FLOWERS. By JOHN PARKINSON. Folio. 

A reprint, the exact size of the original, from the First Edition of the most delightful book of gardening in English. The 
splendid full-page illustrations of the original—over a hundred—are reproduced. 

This book is published, and the subscription price (30s.) no longer holds. The price is now £2 2s. net. 

“ A faithful reprint such as will charm all true lovers of gardens and flowers.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“ A noble volume which will be dear to every lover of a garden, who can appreciate its archaic savour, its literary skill and the 
delicious naiveté of some of its passages. Nor will the collector with a nice taste in folios be insensible to its charm.”—Guardian. 


“ Messrs..Methuen deserve the thanks of every gardener for this beautiful facsimile of the most famous and delightful gardening 
book ever published. Parkinson’s Paradisus has hitherto been a costly rarity, which those who were curious about the past history 
of our garden flowers consulted painfully in museums. Now it can be bought at a price most moderate, considering the bulk and 
beauty of the book and all the delightful things which it contains, and it is to be hoped that every gardener who can buy it without 
beggaring himself will do so at once. It is to be hoped, too, that all the ladies now busy on gardening books will buy Parkinson, 
read him, and try to write like him ; for he has shown once and for all how a gardening book should be written.”—Speaker. 


Application for the above limited Editions should be made to MESSRS. METHUEN, or to 
any Bookseller in Great Britain, the Colonies, or the United States. Detailed Pro- 
spectuses may be had of each. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST.|T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW Books 
eee 


THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF HUGH, 
ist VISCOUNT GOUGH, Field Marshal. 


By ROBERT §, RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Fully Illustrated, with Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
Sls. ud. net. 


**A complete biography. The book is one to be read by all and closely 

studied by all military students.”—Athenzum. 

‘Scholarly, profound, full of life and interest....... The chief attraction of the 

volumes lies in the letters which make known to usa soldier who united the 

loftiest daring with the most watchful humanity and responsive affection, 

whose lofty ambition > no alloy of selfishness and no taint of the feeling of 
"s Magazine 


rivalry.” —Bl 


A RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE. 


By A. ULAR. Demy 8vo, 7s.6d. [Newt week. 


NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS AND 
CAPTIVES. 1800—1815. 


By JOHN GOLDWORTH ALGER, 


Author of ‘* The New Paris Sketch Book,” &. Demy 8vo, 83s. 6d. net. 
[Shortly. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KING’S BODY- 
GUARD OF THE YEOMEN OF THE 
GUARD. 


By Colonel Sir REGINALD HENNELL, Kt., D.S.0., 
Lieutenant of the King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard. 


With about 70 Coloured Plates, Photogravures, Collotype Plates, &. Only 
800 copies for sale. £3 3s, net. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. 


With an Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. 2vols., 8s. net. 
[An English Garner, 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80. 
In 2 vols. By Colonel H. B. HANNA. 
Vol. I., 10s. net; Vol. II., 15s. net. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA, 


By Major WILLIAM WOOD. 
Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. 
In 2 vols, Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE, 


Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
[Vol. II, now ready, 


New Six~Shilling Novels. 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. 
By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 


ENID. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 


Author of ‘‘Said the Fisherman.” [Monday. 
SIR MORTIMER. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 


By the Same Author.—‘‘ AUDREY ” (4th Edition) ; “‘ BY ORDER OF THE 
COMPANY ” (12th Edition) ; “THE OLD DOMINION” (8th Edition), 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


DOROTH EA = a Story of the Pure in Heart, 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


BELCHAMBER. 
By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS, 
THE DELIVERANCE. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of “The Battleground,” &c, 


THE IMPERIALIST. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
(Mrs. Everard Cotes), 
Author of “ Those Delightful Americans,” 





; [Monday next. 


A New Novel. 
THE FOOL-KILLER, 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, 
Author of “‘Blue Lilies,” &. Red Cloth Library, 6g, 


Lucas Cleeve’s new book is at once a societ; 
emotions. noty story and & subtl study fy 








The History of the LS.B. 


LONDON AT SCHOOL; 


The Story of the School Board, 1870-1904, 


By HUGH B. PHILPOTT. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The book records in easy narrative form the histo: f 
Board sey og pons nanan pe in 1870 van the present timer TE tnt, Schoo 
survey of the progress of elemen ucation i " by 
thirty-four years, , sail a during the last 





The Autobiography of a Bowery Waif. 


UP FROM THE SLUMS, 


By OWEN KILDARE. Illustrated, cloth, 6g, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOCIETY IN LONDON." 
SOCIETY IN THE NEW REIGN, 
By A FOREIGN RESIDENT, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 


All London is reading and discussing this smart, piquant, and chatty boo 
of gossip. ¥ book 





es 


FOURTH EDITION, 


POEMS. By W. B. YEATS, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; parchment, 10s. 6d. net, 








THE CLIMBER’S GUIDES.—New Vol. 
THE BERNESE OBERLAND.—Vol. Ii, 


From the Monchjoch to the Grimsel. 
By the Rev, W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 32mo, limp cloth, 10s, 





THE JUNE... 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Is Now on Sale. Price 2s. 6d, net. 


REFORM OF TAXATION. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION.—II. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON, 


WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Lady TREVELYAN, 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
No. I. Sir CHARLES DILKE, 
No. Il. RICHARD BELL, MP, 


THE NEWER SPIRITUALISM. 
FRANK PODMORE, 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LICENSING 
BILL. ' 


MODERN CLIMBING. 
GEOFFREY YOUNG. 


THE LABOUR MINISTRY IN AUSTRALIA. 
Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY: an Explanation. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE COMPANY. 


THE ROAD FROM COLONUS. 
MR. STURGE MOORE’S POEMS. 
OTHER REVIEWS. 


E. M. FORSTER. 


ROBERT TREVELYAN. 








A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster, 


T, FISHER UNWIN, London, E.O. 


—, 
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°° AN-OFFER WHICH DESERVES YOUR CONSIDERATION. The Best Plays of 
SHADWELL 
i a DRYDEN 
The Mermal eries | “arcowe 
OTWAY 
THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS. a 
_ In 25 Volumes, each containing about 500 pages and a Photogravure MASSINGER 
Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. HEYWOOD 
WYCHERLEY 
NEW THIN-PAPER EDITION. BEAUMONT 
The Series is a literal reproduction of the Old Text, with Notes and FLETCHER 
Introductions by such well-known Writers as EpmMuND GossE, Professor WEBSTER 
SAINTSBURY, HAVELOCK ELLIs, J. St. Loe SrracHEy, ALGERNON CHARLES TOURNEUR 
SWINBURNE, JOHN ADDINGTON SyMONDS, ARTHUR Symons, &c. The volumes are 
clearly printed on thin paper, strongly bound, and will easily go into the pocket. MIDDLETON 
SHIRLEY 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER. DEKKER 
BEN JONSON 
Now that we have completed the Re-issue of the New Thin-Paper STEELE 
Edition, we are prepared to supply the Series on the instalment plan, CHAPMAN 
All we require is your promise to pay in twelve monthly instalments the VANBR 
sum of £3 2s. 6d. for the cloth edition, or £4 7s. 6d. for the leather _— 
edition, If you take advantage of our special offer the Series will not in 25 Volumes, 
cost you one penny more than you would have to pay if you purchased for a First Payment of 
the volumes separately and for cash, while you will receive, without 
waiting, the whole Library on payment of 2s. 6d. only. 
THE TIMES says: 2 / 6 
“Mr. FISHER UNWIN is re-issuing his Mermaid Series of Old Dramatists in 
avery attractive form. The volumes are light in the hand, and will go easily into in pata eager eoaed 
the pocket ; they are printed in clear type on thin paper ; ideal companions for to look at if you wish 
the student who seeks his pleasure where the saint found it—‘in angulo cum it. Kindly mention the 
libello. ‘¢ Spectator.” 
The Best Plays of Thomas Shadwell. Edited, Nero and Other Plays. Edited by H. P. Hornz, 
with Introduction and Notes, by GrorGe SaInTsBuURY. ArtTHuR Srmons, A. W. Veritr, and H. Ets. 
2 : The Best Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
The Best Plays 0 ina} te den (2 ce) ited, (2 vols.) Inettnotion and Notes by J. St. Loz StracueEy. 
Th 1 f t d Tourneur. 
LIST The Beet Plage of Christopher anew. with an ben te fad ge mat by A "aaeteeee 
E.uis; and containing a General Introduction to the eMONDS. 
Series by Joun AppINGTON SrmonDs. The Best Plays of Thomas Middleton (2 vols.) 
OF The Best Plays of Thomas Otway. Vadeniiaie. With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES MELT HL 
tion and Notes by the Hon. Ropren NoeEt. The Best Plays of James Shirley. With Intro- 
duction by Epmunp GossE. 
THe aed MP here, Ce Even,” William Congreve. | The Best Plays of Thomas Dekker. Notes by 
THE The Best Plays of John Ford. [Edited by The Best Plays of Ben Jonson (3 vols.) Edited, 
Have .ock Ettis. ag! ._ 7 and Notes, by BrrnsLey NIcHOLsoN and 
The Best Plays of Philip Massinger (2 vols.) iin : le. Edited 
VOLUMES, | iimecuistysn Bown ooy'ant Sots ty | The Complete Plays of Richard Sigsle: Bate 





The Best Plays of Thomas Heywood. Edited 
by A. W. Veriry. With Introduction by J. A. Symonps. 


The Complete Plays of William Wycherley. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. C. Warp. 





The Best Plays of George Chapman. Edited 
by Wreuiam Lyon PHELPs, Instructor of English Litera- 
ture at Yale College. 


The Select Plays of Sie John Vanbrugh. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. E. H, Swain. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To T. FISHER UNWIN (or to your Bookseller), 


11 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


Strike out 
one of 
these 
paragraphs, 





\ 


I enclose 2s, 6d. 


All Cheques and P.0O.0. should be mad 


Orrrreree ieee 
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College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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